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For the Companion. 
SISTER LUCY. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Lucy Curtis sat studying her geometry lesson | me once? 
very tranquilly in her pleasant room at Mowbray | speak 


College. The May day was tranquil, too. Now 
and then a bird twittered lazily outside her open 


{eral joy of the riotous old world seemed a mock- 


ing impertinence. Yet she was not even con-; 


scious of thinking about it, but only of saying to 


herself with every breath, ‘‘Oh, will she speak to 


again?’ 
Tlie old housekeeper met her at the door, and 
answered the question the girl strove in vain to 


window. The scent of roses stole in. The blue! make audible. 


river shone in the pleasant sunlight. It seemed 
like a world of peace and joy. 


| 


She will never forget the sweet, fragrant still- | 


ness of that afternoon—the last afternoon of her 
careless, tranquil, happy, girlish life. 

When she looked back at it from the dark days 
lying beyond, it seemed to her that no other 
afternoon had ever been quite so bright and 
peaceful. She was within a month of the June 
examination, and she had hope of brilliant suc- 
cess,—success that should make her mother proud: 
for it was of: her mother that Lucy always thought 
first. 

Iuto the midst of this peace and quiet came her 
favorite teacher, Miss Watson, with an ominous- 
looking yellow envelope in ler hand. 

“A telegram?’ Lucy cried, trembling a little, 
and feeling a sudden, curivus faintness steal over 
her. 

“Yes, dear. Your mother is ill, and you are 
sent for. There is a train in an hour.” 

Lucy was dazed by this unlooked-for calamity. 
All the world besides, put together, was not so 
dear to her as her mother. Her father was a si- 
lent, reserved, somewhat stern man, whom she 
revered, indeed, but always from a formidable 
distance. 

Her brother Tom she loved about as a girl gen- 
erally loves a troublesome, roystering brother 
two years younger than herself.” But her mother 
had been mother, friend, sister and worshipped 
saint all in one; and all the tenderness and all 
the romance of Lucy’s life had centred in her. 

It was well for the poor girl that she did not 
have to pack for herself—that there was some one 
to think of everything for her. She was put 
upon the train, and confided to the care of the 
conductor. A section in the sleeping-car was as- 
signed to her, and she was on her way before she 
fairly knew it. 

What a strange, long night it was to live 
through! Her eyes were obstinately wide open. 
To pass the night in a sleeping-car for the first 
time is in itself an eerie sort of thing. You lie 
and look out at the changeless stars and moon. 
You seem to fly by sleeping villages, one after 
another, in a sort of mad race, but always, if you 
look up, there are the calm, unhurrying heavens, 
Sometimes you meet another train, and a wild, 
red eye from its engine glares in at you, as it 
whirls along and loses itself in the far darkness. 

In some vague way Lucy noted all these things, 
for they lived afterwards in her memory—a se- 
ries of strange, phantasmal pictures—but now 
she was conscious of only one thought, “Would 
she be in time to see her mother alive?’ This 
was the uttermost extent of her expectation. 

From the instant that the telegram was re- 
ceived she had felt herself in the shadow of com- 
ing bereavement, and had had no hope save of 
some last word, some clinging kiss from tremu- 
lous, cold lips. 

When she reached Glencairn it was morning. 
The early, industrious May sun was showing a 
round red face to the waking world. Lucy 
stepped out of the train, and, leaving her lug- 
gage to be sent for later, walked along the tree- 
bordered country road towards her father’s 
house. 

It seemed to her that the world was unnatur- 
ally glad and wide-awake. Birds called to each 
other from bough to bough, as if mad with wak- 
ing glee. Gauzy-winged, brief things, with but 
a day to live, had begun their riot in the sun- 
shine. The grass seemed actually growing be- 
fore her eyes. It seemed to her as if the old, 
foolish world was babbling like a child in its 
glee. 

She felt a kind of dumb rage against it. She 


had not lived long enough to understand the com-, 


fort that older people can often find in the very 
indifference of nature to human pain—the rest- 
fulness in the sense that the world was glad be- 
fore our time, and will be glad when we are 
dust—that some things there are which the sor- 
rows of our humanity do not vex. 

To Lucy, hurrying breathlessly throngh the 





morning to meet her first great tronble, the gen- | me. darling,” 


“Yes, miss, she is here stil]. I don’t think she 
could a died till you got here.”’ 

Lucy went softly into her mother’s room. Her 
mother heard her footsteps, and turned towards 
her with « faint, glad cry.—‘‘O my love, my 
love!" 


SISTER LUCY. 


Her father was sitting by the bedside, but he, 


arose and went out, as if it had’ been arranged | her brother. 


between them that the mother should see her 
girl alone for the last time. 


silently. How often those arms had held her— | 


Lucy forced herself to speak quite steadily. lof her father’s sternness, and 

**I promise,’’ she said. 
first thought; and I will always do for him just 
what I think you would have done, no matter; Night after night, when Tom was out late, she 
What shal] I do if I never hear her | what it costs me.”’ 

The lips were very chill that clung to Lucy’s in 
a long, last kiss, after that promise was spoken; | door to him. 
then came silence, broken only by some low mur-! She never uttered 











i uucy g y anxious about | . } 

im yg ar rap gti ih poo oe It was a soft May night. In a week more it 
st, he hi \ 

his really genuine grief at the loss of his mother; 

, but that wore away, and by the time he was six- | 

She opened her arms, and Lucy crept into them | teen he had become a rather fast boy. 

If his father had chosen to make a friend of | 


put an extreme 
construction on her promise to stand between 
that sternness and thoughtless Tom. 


I will make Tom my 





used to watch for him from the window of her 
little chamber, and steal down and open the 





a word of reproach, but I 
think the sight of her white, sad, silent 
face went to Tom's heart more than 
words would have done, and there 
grew in him, at last, a longing te spare 
her. pain, and be to her the brother 
she ought to have. 

But, like many another careless sin- 
ner, whose feet have gone astray, he 
found it harder to turn back than he 
had expected. 

He owed money to some of his com- 
panions—no large amount, indeed. If 
his father had been a man to whom he 
did not fear to tell his difficulties, 
they might very speedily have been 
set right; but, instead, he kept trust- 
ing to some turnin his luck, and so 
got constantly more and more in- 
volved, 

One night he stood before Luaey 
with a strange look she did not under- 
stand on his face. Already his father 
mur of love now and | had gone to his own room, though it was not 
then; and soon no| more than nine o’clock. Tom came up to Luey 
longer broken at all.! with «a manner half-determined and _ half- 

When Luey’s fa- ashamed. 
ther came back into, ‘This is the very last night I shall ask you to 
the room, he found sit up for me,” he said. “I've been in trouble, 
his wife gone as far) pnt I'm going to get out of it to-night. Can you 
beyond his reach as! vive me any money?” 
they are gone who “What can you want of money?’ she asked. 
lived beforethe flood. ‘No shops are open at this time of night.’ 

And for the first time | ‘Lucy, trust me this once, and don’t ask me. 
in her life Lucy had | { ten you I will get ont of trouble to-night, some- 
fainted. Bacen ft 

After that, Mow- | Would her mother have given him the money? 
bray College knew | Lucy asked herself. She thought that her mother 
Lucy no more. Her} would, She knew that her mother believed in 
father urged her to| trusting those she loved to the uttermost. It 
return for the next; vag her tenderness, too, and not her judgment, 
year; but she was that her mother had bespoken for Tom. 
resolute not to be | She went to her desk, and took from it all she 
parted from Tom. | }.4g—two bank-notes. One was for five dollars, 
Her promise to her the other for two. 
mother wasconstaut-} ‘yom took them, not eagerly, but almost with 
ly in her mind; and} yy sir of regret, and then he drew Lucy to him 
Tom presently found and kissed her. Tom was not at all given to 
that not his mother | gemonstration, generally, and this kiss went 
herself had been} straight to his sister’s heart. 
more patient or in- “Denar Tom!’ she said, reaching up to push 
eee than his..sis- back the dark curls from his forehead, and he 
er, 


gritos answered,— 
Mr. Curtis sew | 


‘ ‘Dear Lucy, I have made you too much trou- 
harder and colder ’ dl ‘. . i 
| ble. Our mother, herself, could not have been 
than ever after the . we , . ‘ 
as | any more patient or kind than you have been. 
death of his wife. He |). °. xa os iad ae 
pe | Believe me, I shal! take a new turn from to- 
said little, but he pos- | 


» | night.’ 
sessed the undesir-| 2 , 

4 He went away. Lucy’s heart was eased, some- 
able art of making | nie sh ; ‘ : 
hi ef d wit |how, by his parting words. If he thought she 

s f with- zi > 

amen _—" "| had been as patient and as tender as their mother 
ansbenss tae | would have been, surely she had not quite failed. 


would be two years since that other May night, 
| through which she had hurried home to her dy- 


jing mother. She sat down in « chair by her win- 
| dow, and looked, as she had looked out that 


: < | ight, at the quiet, far-off moon and stars. 
baby, child, young girl! Was. their clasp ever | him and invite his confidence, all might have been other night q 


} th" ‘ 7 ack again in her thoughts to the 
quite so dear before as now, when it must be the | well enough with Tom, for he was never a bad | She went back again ngs hoe, loughts to the 
last? |boy at heart. The great trouble was, that he | old days at school and college—to the home-com- 
ast? iy % art, : as, that he | 0 ¢ tore: ‘ op ostee 

She could not speak; it took all her strength |felt that whatever fun he had he must have in| mr ce ech do soe sho h her 
to keep from sobbing or shrieking, and her! secret; and for a long time the worst thing in | Moter Bad de b : riche! 


mother understood her struggle, and smoothed | him was his selfish willingness to cause Lucy | 


At last she fell asleep,—a long, quiet sleep,— 


; hi -ae ak > } 
her hair tenderly with the hand that was already | trouble and anxiety for the sake of his own pleas- | from which she was wakened by the sound of a 


so cold, so cold. | ure. F : 
The winter he was sixteen he got in the way of| It was a signal she knew well. She started 


“Darling,”’ the low voice said, ‘lam going away 


| handful of gravel flung against the window. 


from you into rest, but I prayed that I might hold | spending his evenings with a lot of boys older | hastily , and was confronted by the dawn, Al- 
you once again in my arms before God took me. | and more reckless than himself. They began by | ready the been ia looking into her window. She 
You never caused me one moment’s grief in your | meeting often to play cards, and finally they got | had slept in her chair all night. ; 

life, my daughter; and you are my very dearest | to playing for money; small sums, of course, but} Tom had never been $0 late before. What 
in all the world. But it is not you who need me | large enough to seriously embarrass the losers. | could it mean? She hurried down stairs. A 
most—it is Tom. Tom means well, dear, but he | Lucy did not know how the evenings on which | neighbor's boy stood there with « letter in his 
is so thoughtless and pleasure-loving. Your fa- |'Tom was absent from home were passed; but she | hand. ; 
ther does not intend to be a hard man; but he is / tried by all means to shield him from his father’s “Tom gin me a ten-cent piece to give you this 


hard to Tom. He does not understand him. | displeasure. 


Lucy, you must take my place to Tom. Make 


| the first thing this morning,” he said, handing 


It would have been far better for Tom to have | the Ictter to Lucy, and hurrying away the instant 


him feel that some one loves him; and stand be-| no such shield interposed between himself and | she had taken it. She held it between her fingers 
tween him and his father’s sternness, Promise | the consequences of his wrong-doing; but Lucy | for a moment, in a helpless kind of way, Then 





bore always in mind what her mother had said! she read it, 
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“By the time you get this, Lucy, I shall be in 
Boston.~ Iam going by the midnight train. It’s 
no use keeping things dark any longer. I've 
been playing cards for money with the boys. I 
owe Jake Morrison twenty dollars, and Sam 
Fields fifteen. I had a feeling that my luck 
would change last night, for I did so want to turn 
overa new leaf. I made up my mind only to 
put up half my money, and if that didn’t work, 
to be off to ton with the rest, and I lost. I 
shall find a chance to go to sea, and there’ll be 
no use looking for me. WhenI come back, I 
shall have money enough to pay the boys. They 
must let it stand until then. It’s no use trying 
to keep this from father; but I know he won't 
forgive me, and I sha’n’t ask him. He never 
did care anything about me. But you must try 
to forgive me if you can, Lucy; and if ever I 
come back, I'll be a better brother to you. I wish 
I could say good-by once more—but I dare not 
come home. Tom.” 

For a moment after Lucy had read the letter, 
she sat as if stunned. Then, suddenly, it oc- 
curred to her that all might not be hopeless, even 
yet. Perhaps there would be time to overtake 
the wanderer, and bring him back. She, like all 
the rest of the household, feared her father; but 
she lost sight even of that fear in the great stress 
of her pain and anxiety. 

She went to her father’s room, and found him 
already dressed. She put the letter into his 
hands. He read it through silently, with darken- 
ing face. 

‘Let him go,”’ he said, when he had finished. 
“He will learn some good lessons before the 
mast.” 

Lucy felt as if she should go mad. Poor Tom 
—Tom, whom her mother had loved so—to be a 
common sailor! to be far away among the pains 
and perils of the sea! And what, after all, would 
life be at home without Tom? 

A sudden courage born of her desperation came 
to her. She stood before her father, with her 
face as resolute as his own. 

“Father,” she said, ‘‘my mother loved Tom. 
He was her boy, and you have no right to let him 
go to destruction. You must give me the money 
to go to Boston and seek for him.”’ 

Jonathan Curtis looked at his daughter in a 
sort of astonishment. Was this gentle Lucy who 
was reproving and opposing him? As he looked 
at her, it seemed to him that he saw the soul of 
that other Lucy, her mother, looking out at him 
through her eyes. Just so resolute could she be, 
at times, when the welfare of some one she loved 
was at stake. She was dead, but she had rights 
in Tom still, and it seemed to him as if her long- 
silent voice were proclaiming them through her 
daughter's lips. 

He answered in a subdued tone, which was de- 
termined still, however,— 

‘No, you shall not go to Boston, but I will go 
myself by the eleven o’clock train. I do not for- 
give Tom; bat I will not abandon him. If any 
one can find him, I will find him, and bring him 
back.”’ 

That day and the night that followed it and the 
next day seemed longer to Lucy than some whole 
years of her life. There was nothing she could 
do bat to wait, and waiting is the hardest thing 
in the world. 

At night on the second day, a letter came to 
her in Tom’s hand. The postmark was New 
Bedford. It was a brief letter, indeed. It only 
read,— 


“I found I could do better by coming here, and 
I'm off in half an hour on the whaler John Sim- 
mons, for a three-years’ cruise. The captain has 
a good name, and I shall be all right. Anyhow, 
I couldn’t stay at home and face father. Good- 
by, Luey.” 

Lucy took this blow very quietly. She had her 
mother’s deep and patient nature. It seemed to 
her the bitterest trouble that could have befallen 
her; but it was of no use to cry out. She went to 
the telegraph-office and sent a despatch to the 
place her father had told her he should make his 
headquarters in Boston. 

“It is of no use,” she telegraphed, ‘“‘to search 
farther. Tom has gone to sea.” 

Then she came home and sat down to try to 
think what life would be now that Tom, who was 
her main object and her chief care, had gone out 
of it. 

It was late afternoon of the next day when 
her father returned. He came into the house in 
his resolate, unhurried manner, looking a little 
grimmer and harder than ever, Lucy thought. 
He said,— 

“TI have paid Tom’s debts,—his gambling debts, 
—and now we will speak of him no more. He 
has taken his own course, and I am done with 
him.” 

The years went on after that,—the slow, monot- 
onous years. They did not bring father and 
danghter any nearer together. 

It seemed to Lucy that her father grew harder 
and harder. As for her, she lived in the thought 
of Tom, and the memory of her mother. She 
had closed Tom’s room after he went away, and 
she let no one but herself go into it. To that 
room she carried offerings, as to a shrine. All 
her little savings went there. She got a warm 
rug to put before the bed. She worked a scarlet 
pincushion for the table. Above all, she had a 
picture of her mother enlarged from a photo- 
graph and framed, and hung it over the mantel- 
piece, where it should be ready to smile a wel- 
come to the returning prodigal, the time of whose 
home-coming had already begun to seem near. 

If Lney had been more intimate with her father, 








he might perhaps have told her of some strange 
symptoms that beset his heart in those days. 
But they were not intimate; and-he told no one. 
Once, when some other business took him to Bos- 
ton, he had been to see a great doctor there, and 
had been told the old story, that he was to be 
quiet and careful. The end might come soon, 
or it might be postponed for years. 

Of this consultation, he said nothing at home. 
He was used to bearing his sorrows alone, and 
whatever he felt for Lucy, he did not believe 
that she cared at all for him. 

At last the three years were almost over. It 
was March already, and Lucy was looking for- 
ward to May. Tom had grown into a hero in 
her eyes during hisabsence. She thought of him 
in the awful solitude of the far, strange seas, with 
the wide skies above him. She pictured the 
perils he must confront—the brave deeds he was 
sure to have done. When he should come home 
again,—her big, strong, brave brother!—then she 
would begin again to live. These slow, creeping, 
empty days she was going through now were not 
life at all. 

One night the wild March wind arose and smote 
sea and land. It was the equinoctial storm. All 
the night through the gale tore round the house, 
breaking off strong boughs, and even tearing up 
young trees by their roots. 

It was impossible to sleep, and Lucy lay awake 
and thought of Tom. He must be far out at sea. 
She hoped the gale did not rage there; and some- 
how, she hardly seemed to fear for her brother 
atall. She had grown so used to think that she 
should see him in May,—that he would come home 
strong and brave and good,—that no foreboding 
of any other fate crossed her mind. 

It was twilight of the next day—the brief, un- 
quiet twilight of March—when her father came 
into the house, walking in a strange, dazed way, 
as one on whom a heavy blow had fallen. He 
held a paper in his hand, and he groped blindly 
for a seat. 

“The John Simmons has gone down off New- 
foundland,”’ he said, im an awful tone, which 


seemed to Lucy the very voice of death and doom’ 


coming from his white, struggling lips. And then 
she saw that he was falling, and sprang to hold 
him in his chair. 

His eyes had half closed, but they opened 
widely for one moment, and his look and his 
voice came back, as from some far distance. In 
a tone which seemed not to belong to this world 
at all, so cold and far off it was, he spoke his last 
words,— 

“I forgive Tom.”* 


And then Lucy knew that he was dead, and 


that she was alone. In the same moment she 
knew also that her father had been dearer to her 
than she had thought. Whither had he gone? 
Would he find her mother again in those far 
spaces her imagination so dimly peopled?’ Had 
‘Tom’s soul gone up through the night and tie 
storm to seek his mother, also? and were those 
three, who had been her all, together again at 
last? 

After the funeral, kind friends wanted to take 
her away. Her mother’s only sister came from 
a distant city, and proffered a home and all sorts 
of home pleasures and comforts to the desolate 
girl. But nothing could tempt her from this spot, 
where it seemed to her she was still a part of the 
past. 

The fitful April days came and went,—May was 
jubilant with flowers and music,—and then June 
rioted in, with her roses, and her long, warm, vi- 
tal days. Lucy scarcely knew whether the sun 
shone or not. No bird sang to her ear. The 
whole pride and pomp of summer might have been 
the wan waste and desolation of winter, for all 
she knew. Her thoughts were not in this world 
at all. They were forever following upon that 
far journey which her dead had made so suddenly. 

One June night she sat alonein herroom. The 
moths flying in at her open window had vaguely 
disturbed her, and she had shut the window. 
Suddenly there came a sound as of sand thrown 
against it—the old signal. 

Her very lips grew white. Had Tom’s ghost 
come to seek strange audience? 

She must not disobey that summons. She went 
down stairs, trembling as one shaken with ague, 
and opened the door. 

She was caught off her feet, and held close in 
strong arms. A bronzed face—Tom’s face, yet 
so changed—bent over her in the moonlight. It 
was no ghost. It was Tom, strong and brave and 
manly, as she used to dream he would come. 

“But the John Simmons ?’”’ she cried. 

“Yes, the John Simmons went down, but her 
crew were saved by an outward-bound schooner, 
and hereIam. I’m ready, now, to ask my father 
to forgive me. A fellow learns some lessons 
when he is out of sight of land, between sea 
and sky, as long as I have been. The man 
our mother loved, and who loved her, must have 
a human heart in him, somewhere, and I mean 
to try and find it.” 

And then Lucy told the story of her father’s 
death. 

“I think it was the shock of hearing that the 
John Simmons had gone down which killed him,”’ 
she said, gently, ‘and, dear, his last words were, 
‘I forgive Tom.’ ”’ 

Was it anything more than the excited imagi- 
nation of those two, standing there together in 
the summer night, when it seemed to them that, 





from very far away, a voice like a sigh breathed 
back upon the night stillness the words, ‘J for- 


give Tom’’? 





HOPE. 
O birds, that flit by ocean’s rim 
And e your ame to silent sky; 
O waves that cap horizons dim, 
Ye shall be tranquil by-and-by ! 
O rose-tree, giving petals fair 
In some lost garden lone to lie, 
Weep not because your stems are bare,— 
They shall reblossom by-and-by. 
O singer, singing in the night, 
Turn not and curse the heavens and die! 
Your heritage is peace and light,— 
You shall be richer by-and-by. 
EpwaRrp Kine. 
——__- +> --—— 
For the Companion, 
A GOSLING IN THE BASKET. 
By Augusta De Bubna, 

“IT suppose I am a little goose, but I can’t help 
it,’ sobbed Jetty Tillman, talking to herself as 
she wiped the last of the breakfast dishes and 
tidied up the little kitchen. “I've worked faith- 
fully and honestly for Aunt Jerusha ever since I 
came here. Auntie lay sick, then. She is bet- 
ter now. I do the best I can, but she never gives 
me a word of praise; she says nothing when 
things are done right, and scolds and finds fault 
when they are wrong. This is so different from 
home! Mother always smiles and says, ‘That's 
very nice, Jetty,’ and encourages me when I do 
my best, and only looks sober and says, ‘Be more 
careful, my dear,’ when Lam negligent. I’m so 
glad I’m going home, even if it is poor and un- 
comfortable!”” and hanging up her dish-towel 
with an energetic flap, Miss Jetty whisked off up 
stairs to get ready for the Cornorsville stage that 
would be down by the cross-roads in an hour. 

Miss Jerusha Underwood was a well-meaning, 
but peculiar, woman. She had lived alone most 
of her life and so grew critical and unsympa- 
thetic. She didn’t believe in “setting folks up,” 
as she called it, by telling them they did any- 
thing well, or looked nice, or were agreeable. 
She never praised either a plan or a pudding 
offered her. 

“The dress ironed very well,”’ she said, when 
Jetty brought up her smooth calico wrapper upon 
which she had expended time and patience, and 
asked her how she had done it. Not the hands! 
but “‘the dress ironed very well.’’ 

In spite of her curious narrow ways, Aunt Je- 
rusha was a well-intentioned sort of woman. She 
was a little “near,” the neigh bors said, but perhaps 
that was because she had learned a lesson of 
economy by seeing her spendthrift brother-in-law, 
Jetty’s father, run through all her sister’s prop- 
erty 

She liked Jetty, and would like to have kept 
her always, and now that she saw the girl so de- 
termined to go home, she wanted to retain her 
company more than ever. 

“Donno’ but that I'd like to keep you always, 
Jetty,”’ said she, when her niece appeared ready to 
say good-by. ‘‘You’ve been a close housekeeper, 
and haven’t broke a tumbler nor a tea-plate since 
you've been here; you’ve earned your livin’, I 
guess, but I’m goin’ to make you a handsome 
present.”’ 

Jetty’s black eyes brightened; perhaps, after 
all, Aunt Jerusha was going to be generous of 
deed if not of word. She wondered if it was the 
string of gold beads that lay in the little black 
box in the chest of drawers. 

**You know, Jetty,”” continued Aunt Jerusha, 
interrupting the quick conclusion of her niece’s 
active thoughts, “‘you know that old gray goose 
hatched out eleven goslin’s this spring; well, I'm 
goin’ to give you the fattest one of them all fora 
present to take home with you.” 

Jetty’s heart and hopes sank. A _ gosling! 
What should she do with a gosling, and how 
should she take it home with her? 

“*There’s the basket, and there’s the goslin’ 
tucked safe inside; now be careful and carry it 
this side up; it’s lucky to carry a goose, you 
know. You may meet your fortune to-day, who 
knows? There, hurry on; I hear the stage.” 

Jetty took the basket, managed to say a 
hurried, choking ‘‘good-by,’’ and was out of the 
gate before the tears of disappointment that filled 
her eyes had rolled down her cheeks. 

‘I called myself a goose this morning, and now, 
sure enough, I’m made one in reality,”’ said she, 
smiling at last through her tears, and wiping 
them away as the stage came up. 

She climbed in with all her belongings, not 
without some difficulty, as her valise and hand- 
bag were rather cumbersome, to say nothing of 
the gosling. 

A young man was the only occupant of the 
stage, and he had politely assisted her up the 
steps, much to her discomfiture, for she was 
much afraid her curious present would betray it- 
self. 

What would the young man think if it should 
cry out? and the thought made her so uncom- 
fortable that her companion also wondered ‘“‘what 
was the matter with the unhappy-looking, quiet 
little girl in the corner.”’ 

She held on to the basket savagely; once or 
twice the young man offered to relieve her by 
setting it under the seat; but she refused him so 
abruptly he felt almost indignant. She had been 
crying, too, he felt sure, poor little thing! What 
could be her sorrow? 

Just then, as though interrupting his some- 
what tender and romantic interest, the gosling 


poked its head from under cover and gave a little 
squeak. 

Poor Jetty! her cheeks now turned a whule 
gamut of scarlet shades in her vain endeavors to 
smother her feelings, as well as the gosling’s 
cries. 

“If I could only drop it out of the window!’’ 
she said to herself, as she poked the obstreperous 
little yellow head back into its quarters, ‘‘What 
ever possessed Aunt Jerusha to give me such 2 
mortifying present? Good luck. indeed; I never 
was more unhappy in my life!”’ 

The young man very politely pretended to be 
busy reading his paper during these vigorous 
proceedings on the part of his companion, but a 
twinkle in the corner of his eye as he made a 
passing remark upon the weather to Jetty soon 
after, made her feel quite confident that he had 
been laughing at her and her protégé. She an- 
swered him in monosyllables, and kept her head 
turned steadily the other way the rest of the 
road. 

The Cornorsville church spire soon began to 
prick its golden point against the dull evening 
sky in the distance; for there was a storm com- 
ing up and a pouring rain seemed imminent. 

“‘Looks like a shower in earnest,’’ said the young 
man again, as the stage stopped, and he jumped 
out to assist Jetty to the ground. ‘‘Have you far 
to go? I haveanumbrella to which you are quite 
welcome,’’ he continued, as the big drops now 
began to fall. 

“No. I’m very near home, thank you,”’ said 
barely-civil Jetty, as she took her valise and bag, 
and grasped her basket tightly, and turned the 
corner just as the gosling once more, viciously, 
almost, it seemed to Jetty, squawked out a 
*“*good-by.”’ 

“O mother!” cried Jetty, throwing herself into 
the capacious arms that opened to receive her 
when she reached the door—‘‘O mother, I'm so 
worked up, and apset, and mad, and glad!”’ and 
she burst again into tears, 

‘What a silly little goose!’ said Mrs. Tillman, 
hugging and kissing Jetty. ‘What has ‘upset,’ 
and ‘worked,’ and made you ‘mad,’ pray?” 

“Why, just that, mother; the goose, or gosling, 
rather,”’ replied Jetty, between her sobs. 

“Why, what on earth!’——began Mrs. Till- 
man, looking about her in surprise. 

“It’s Aunt Jerusha’s present, mother! and I 
hate it, and wish it was dead. It’s made me 
ridiculous ever since I’ve had it. Look there!’’ 
and she pointed to the basket. 

Mrs. Tillman unfastened the cover, and when 
she saw the poor scared little gosling, she laughed 
as heartily as Jetty had cried. 

“That's just like Jerusha Underwood,” said 
she; “‘but never mind, Jetty,’ she added, con- 
solingly; ‘“‘maybe it will bring you good fortune. 
Goose-eggs bring a fair price at the store.” 

“But it’s a gander, mother! The whole brood 
was ganders, and all the neighborhood laughed 
at Aunt Jerusha’s eleven goslings!’’ 





“Well, well, then he’ll make a nice holiday 
goose. We'll fatten him, and he will bring a 
good price for a Christmas dinner,” 

The poor little gosling, hearing this disposition 
to be made of him, seemed to join the discussion 
with such piteous protests in his own language, 
that Mrs. Tillman put him out of doors with the 
chickens, while she and Jetty sat down to supper, 
and Jetty recited all the trials of the month, as 
well as the day, into tender and sympathetic 
motherly ears. 

When the Cornorsville stage drove up to the 
one public house in the town, where the young 
man passenger stopped for the niglit, he inquired 
of its proprietor, after eating a comfortable sup- 
per, and lighting his cigar, the whereabouts of 
one Silas Tillman. 

“Silas Tillman?” echoed the host of the ‘“‘White 
Bear’ in surprise; then in a lower tone answered, 
“Dead.” 

The young man looked shocked and disap- 
pointed. ‘‘And his sons?’’ he asked. 

‘Both dead.”’ 

Is there any family left?” 

‘Widow Tillman and her daughter’’—— 

*‘Where do they live?’ 

‘Well, I was just goin’ to tell you, down in the 
old frame cottage, near the mill. They haven’t 
got much to live on, you know, and Miller Pettis 
gives ’em the house rent free.”’ 

The young man looked grave. 

“Any relations of yourn?’”’ inquisitively asked 
the host. 

*‘No, no relatives, but—but Silas Tillman was 
a friend of my father’s. Perhaps you recollect 
my father; he used to live here twenty-five years 
ago,—Allen Myers?” 

“Surely, surely! Your father, eh? He went 
West to make a fortune; did he do it?’ asked the 
old man, with a somewhat sarcastic smile. 

‘He made enough before he died to enable me 
to pay off all the debts he contracted before leav- 
ing this village, and the first and principal one is 
that due Silas Tillman,’ answered the young 
man, proudly, 

‘*Well, well, Silas don’t need the money any 
more; but I won’t speak for the widder. The 
folks about here say it’s pretty hard lines with 
*em to get along; and so I dare say the payment 
of any little debt will be thankfully received.” 

This announcement made the grave young man 
look graver still. Perhaps it was through the 





carelessness of his father that Silas Tillman’s 
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widow and daughter were so unfortunately situ- 
ated. Well, this fact, then, would but strengthen 
his resolution to make the name of Allen Myers, 
Jr., redeem that of its senior owner in the past. 

He would set out upon his errand at once; and 
in spite of wind or weather, he started. 

It was a very dark night, and the rain poured 
down heavily, and the streets were neither lighted 
nor paved. After walking a long distance, and 
being quite unable to see his way, he had about 
given up his search until the morning, when he 
heard a funny little “‘squawk” in a yard near by, 
and he was sure it was the voice of the gosling. 

“Ah,” thought he, smiling, “‘perhaps my pretty 
little friend and stage-companion may live here- 
abouts. I will go into this cottage and ask.for 
Mrs. Tillman;’”’ and he knocked at the door be- 
fore him. 

It was opened at once, and, as he had half-ex- 
pected and hoped, by his acquaintance of the 
afternoon’s journey. 

She looked at first surprised, then indignant; 
but, as he very politely inquired if she could tell 
him where Mrs. Tillman lived, she answered 
pleasantly, with a blush,— 

‘Here. Will you walk in?” and nota little aston- 
ished and pleased, Mr. Allen Myers ‘‘walked in,”’ 
and was soon presented to the widow of his father’s 
old friend. 

‘Dear, dear, how much you look like your 
mother!” said Mrs. Tillman, after Allen had in- 
troduced himself and explained his errand; ‘‘and 
she and I were such warm friends. We were 
married on the same day. You and Jetty used 
to think a lot of one another when you were little 
tots, and you would cry whenever we separated 
you’ — 

“© mother!’’ said Jetty, blushing; while Allen 
looked warmly at the pretty rose-colored cheeks, 
and thought perhaps he might come to feel the 
same strong attachment again. 

Allen Myers found his way to the old cottage 
very often after that evening, ‘‘making business 
settlements with Silas Tillman’s widow,”’ he said 
to the curious landlord of the White Bear; but it 
was observed that his attentions were devoted to 
Silas Tillman’s daughter. 

He kept staying on in Cornorsville until at last 
he told Jetty one night that he was just as fond 
of her now as he used to be when they were 
“little tots,’ and he could not bear the thought 
of separating from her. Wouldn’t she go West 
with him when he went back? 

‘And leave mother?” said Jetty, piteously. 

“Oh no, she shall go with us.” 

Jetty consented, and so when the early spring 
opened again, there was a quiet little wedding in 
Miller Pettis’ cottage. 

Aunt Jerusha was there, and expressed herself 
well plexsed with her new nephew. 

+O 
For the Companion. 


JOB AND THE PANTHER. 

A Western lady, for many years one of the pioneer 
school-teachers of Oregon, sends us the following 
graphic account of one of her early experiences, 
while as yet Oregon was but a Territory. 

The first settlers at R , Oregon, were nearly all 
New England people,—farmers from New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Massachusetts,—who braved the 
perils and hardships of the overland route as early 
as 1854, attracted by the then glowing accounts of the 
richness of Oregon soil. 

Though turning their backs on New England for- 
ever, they yet carried with them the staunchest of 
New England principles. Hence one of their first 
public enterprises, after clearing the land and build- 
ing cabins for their families, was to turn out in a 
body and build a log meeting-house, which was also 
to serve as a schoolhouse. 





A school meeting was held, and an “agent’’ chosen 
in due form. The next thing was to hire a teacher. 
That was one of the few districts, as I suspect, where 
nobody applied for the school. 

Though but sixteen then, I had been a fair 
“scholar,” as the phrase is, at the high school at 
home, in the East. That I had not forgotten all I 
ever learned during the long journey of seventeen 
months over across the plains, through such strange 
and exciting scenes amongst constant dangers, is a 
wonder to me now. 

It was decided that I must keep the school. The 
children “drew”? no school money, as in an incor- 
porated State. The parents were obliged to pay the 
teacher themselves. My pay that first term will cause 
many teachers East to smile. 

For my services, eight weeks, I, or my family, was 
to receive five pounds of wool, five bushels of pota- 
toes, the same number of bushels of oats, and three 
deer with the skins on them! 

These latter, I may add, were the least valuable 
part of my salary. Deer were plenty and easily shot, 
being scarcely valued higher than the ammunition 
necessary to kill them. 

We were not troubled by school-book agents urging 
new and rival series of readers, geographies and 
arithmetics upon our attention. Every book in the 
settlement had come overland four thousand miles, 
from our old homes, and was precious beyond price. 
There were two old blue-covered “Weld’s Arithme- 
ties,” three or four “Town’s Readers,” a “‘Mitchell’s 
Geography,” and a “Greene’s Grammar.” 

These were all the school-books the whole settlement 
could muster, except Testaments and Bibles, of which 
every family had one or more. 

The schoolhouse or meeting-house stood in a rather 
lonely place, at some distance from the nearest cabin, 
the site chosen for it being exactly in the centre of 
the séttlement, according to New Hampshire custom, 
quite regardless of actual accommodation. A clear- 
ing for it of about a quarter of an acre had been made 
in the grent firs. 

We could see the river from the back window; but 





the other three windows, one in each side, looked out 
on the dense fir forest. The little opening was thickly 
studded with great tree butts and strewn with logs, 
but a road or trail led past the door off to the scat- 
tered cabins, and along this trail morning and even- 
ing we came and went to school. Though the walls 
of our schoolhouse were of logs, the roof, benches 
and floor were of nicely-planed boards, and I had a 
wonderful teacher’s desk, for a saw-mill had already 
been built on the river three miles below. 

Here I began my labors, and was the first, or one 
of the very first, school-teachers in Oregon. I had 
twenty-three pupils, and they were for the most part 
very orderly and well disposed, being really Eastern 
children. 

Among them, however, was a half-grown Chinook 
boy called “Ezra,” who lived in my father’s family, 
and two children from a Missouri family named 
Harker, who had joined us on the way out, and at 
length settled with us. They were a strangely un- 
thrifty, shiftless folk, such as are now called “Pikes” 
throughout the West. 

When we first met this family en route, they were 
jogging on alone across the plains in a “schooner” 
wagon drawn by four mules, and behind at a distance 
followed an old yellow cow, a yearling and a calf. 
They lived several months in ‘their wagon after their 
arrival in Oregon, seemingly undecided whether to 
settle or keep going on. What finally determined 
them to stay was hearing that the “salt water” 
(Pacific) was only a week’s “drive” further on. 

Harker, the old man, remarked, with a certain 
homely, pathetic expression on his tanned, leathern 
face, that he supposed “thar was reely no way gittin’ 
over it,”"—meaning the salt water. 

So they settled, but located on the very outskirts of 
the neighborhood, rather over a mile from the school, 


but plenty near 
enough to suit the 
other women of 
the colony, who 
soon came to hold 
Mrs. Harker in 
extreme abhor- 
rence, both as a 
borrower and a 
housewife. 

There was a boy 
of eleven named 
Calhoun, and a 
girl younger 
ealled Rose Anr. These two came te 
school two or three days each week. Bu 
They were broad-spoken, rough little 
things, who did not know so much as a letter of the 
alphabet when they first came. 

By way of school-books, they brought a dingy, 
crumpled pamphlet containing one of Henry Clay’s 
old speeches in Congress, and claim some success as 
a schoolmistress from the fact that I did actually 
teach them to read from that old speech. 

Cal and little Rose always rode to school—when 
they came—on a yellow mule they called “Job.” 
Calhoun’s hat and clothes were adapted, so to speak, 
from his father’s cast-off garments. Rose Ann was 
similarly attired from the wreck of her mother’s 
gowns. Together, jogging up to the schoolhouse door, 
one behind the other on Job’s back, they were as 
quaint objects as can well be imagined. 

Yet they were rather bright children, and they 
used to sing like little cherubs as they came plodding 
along the trail through the woods—backwoods songs 
of “old Missouri,’ which none of us had ever heard 
before. 

They fetched their dinner, or “bites,” with them, 
when there were any victuals at home. But “fast’’ 
days were not uncommon with them. 

As for Job, he stood out by the door hitched up 
all day long. They never brought so much as a wisp 
of grass for him to eat. When the sun shone, he 
slept during school hours; and the picture of Job, 
standing on three legs, with his ears tumbling over 
his closed eyes, motionless, hour after hour, is still 
very vivid in my mind. Sometimes on days of in- 
equitable weather Job would startle us by sudden 
and terrible brayings; and sometimes as if in pro- 
test, he would bray when teased. 

All the boys and even the little girls rode him at 
will. Job was a children’s mule, and he seemed to 
know it and bore all their nonsense with stolid pa- 
tience. True, he allowed no trifling with his long 
downy ears, and no boy dared to pull his tail; but 
otherwise they did with him as they liked. 

Through the noon hour Job was the one source of 
amusement and frolic; and bitter were the disputes 
which often arose at “turns” of riding him up and 
down. Mules are 30 commonly sly, treacherous and 
vicious, that I used to wonder at this one’s patience, 
and the liberties he allowed. But all the children 
were agreed that Job could kick and bite “fearful.” 

I kept my school on the old-fashioned plan,—three 
hours in the forenoon, three in the afternoon, with a 
nooning of an hour from twelve to one and a recess 
first for the boys, then for the girls, of five minutes 
each, at half-past ten and half-past two. 

One afternoon in July towards the latter part of 
the school, the boys came running excitedly back 
into the house from their recess, before they had 
been out a minute—quite regardless of order. 

“Boys!’’ I exclaimed, authoritatively, but Emery 
Merrill’s shrill voice cut me short with, “O teeser! 
There’s the awfullest great creetur out here—a tiger 
—or a lion—or er—er’’—— 

“Tis er painter, mam!” cried Calhoun Harker. “I 
seen im a-scratchin’ a fir butt—a-sharpenin’ his claws 
on’t.”” 

The boys were terribly frightened. They shut the 
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door and held it. They were all trying to tell me 
what they had seen. 

Two or three of them thought it was a grizzly bear 
—an animal everybody in the settlement stood in no 
little fear of at that time. 

I stepped to the window, but saw nothing at first, 
save Job standing sound asleep in the sun. But 
Emery and Cal, climbing up beside me, pointed ex- 
citedly out among the big fir butts. 

“See ’im! See’im! Don’t yer see ’im, mam?” 

And then I saw the head of some creature looking 
over a log, four or five rods back from the door, near 
the edge of the woods. : 

I felt sure it was not a grizzly, for I had seen one 
of these animals that had been killed near the saw- 
mill the previous spring; but from the looks of its 
head, I knew it was some savage beast. The smaller 
children began to cry and all order was at an end, 
In fact, I was considerably frightened myself. 

The creature lay watching for some moments, then 
it crawled along the log, crouching low, its body 
looking to be nine or ten feet long! 

I bade the boys prop the door with the fire-shovel 
and a loose plank and hastily closed the windows, 
for I feared the animal was stealing up to catch some 
of us. 

It lay on the log several minutes, as it 1 to 
me, its eyes intently fixed on some object in our di- 
rection. There was nothing I could do; for I dared 
not send any of the boys out to run for help. 

It came into my mind that fire would frighten wi* 
creatures; and I told Cal and Emery to kindle om 
in the. fireplace with some wood and bits whiel. say 
there. 

They were so alarmed, I recollect, and t.embled so 
badly, that they could not strike a *uatch. I was 
obliged to start the blaze myself. 
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When I looked out again, the animal stood with its 
fore-paws on a stump within forty or fifty feet of the 
door. 

I plainly saw its long, hooked nails work on the 
stump. Its ears were leered back, and its glossy, 
slate-colored fur shone in the sunshine as it drew it- 
self up on the stump, and took a stealthy step for- 
ward upon a large log. 

And all the while, there stood Job sound asleep, 
his head dropped forward, and one foot drawn idly 
up, at ease. 

While I was wondering in suspense whether it was 
the mule or we in the schoolhouse whom the beast 
was watching, it gave a sudden spring off the log, and 
seemed to actually fly through the air, and fastened 
itself on Job’s back! 

Such a blood-curdling squeal as that mule gave I 
have never heard since nor before. 

The terror-stricken children all shrieked and 
screamed in chorus. : 

With the first jump, Job snapped his old rotten 
halter short off. 

I cannot pretend to fully describe the scuffle that 
followed. The mule seemed first to rear, then to 
stand on his fore-legs, with his heels ten feet in the 
air. Then it went over backward, and came down 
plump on its assailant. Both were up in a moment 
again. The panther leaped at the mule, and the 
mule kicked,—and it kicked the panther more than 
twenty feet among the logs. It did that two or three 
times, as I remember. 

When the panther darted forward, the mule’s heels 
flew out like lightning, and with every kick, it gave 
vent to a hoarse, horrible squeal, that made the whole 
forest resound. Then, whirling, it dashed at its en- 
emy, its ears laid back, and mouth open, the picture 
of fury. I could scarcely believe it was Job. He 
looked fiercer than the panther itself. 

Over the logs they went, round and about—squeal- 
ing—growling. °"Twas really an awful sight. The 
children’s faces were as white as paper. I do not 
suppose the affray lasted for more than a minute— 
though it seemed an age to us—when the panther ran 
off into the timber, closely followed by Job, biting— 
striking—kicking at his adversary. 

We heard them crashing throngh the brush, first 
here, then there, at different points in the woods, for 
some time; and it was past four o'clock before Job 
at length came back to the schoolhouse. The chil- 
dren hailed him with a shout of delight, and as soon 
as they dared venture out, patted and caressed him 
without stint. 

There were a good many ugly scratches on his yel- 
low hide; but he seemed to have received no very 
serious wounds. Cal and Rose rode him home as 
usual; and we saw nothing more of the panther. It 
is not very likely that Job had killed the creature, 
but he had certainly beaten him off. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to say that Job felt 
it his duty to fight for us or protect us, and that he 
drove off the panther from such motives. 

It would be attributing rather too much intelli- 
gence to a mule, 
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Yet we always felt quite safe, after that, when Job 
was at the schoolhouse. 
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For the Companion. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
By William H. Rideing, 

Any one who knows the history of the British con- 
stitution and how jealously it is guarded; how flexi- 
ble and yet consistent it is; how effectually it secures 
the liberty and dignity of the subject; how precious 
it is to all classes, and the long years of political 
strife, of which it is the fruition, must feel a thrill as 
coming down through Whitehall from that busy cen- 
tre of London, Charing Cross, he stands for the first 
time before the Houses of Parliament. 

The "'ldings themselves are of great beauty and- 
size, ing nearly eight acres. They are in the 
Tudo  othic style, and their outlines are so broken 
and fr .jieved by towers, spires and buttresses, and 
fretté masonry, that they have no appearance of 
cumbr usness. 

Abutting on them is the famous abbey, under the 
lofty roof of which the illustrious dead of England 
are buriazd, At the northern end is the great clock 
tower in which the hours are struck ona bell that 
can be heard eight miles away. 

But it is not the buildings that appeal to our ven- 
eration. It is the principles and the history with 
whica they are associated. They bring to mind and 
seem to embody the long chain of events by which 
the character of the government has been formed, 
and by which the supremacy of the crown has been 
adjusted to permit the sovereignty of the people. 

Nominally living under a monarchy, the English 
subject has all the personal freedom a republic 
could give him, and though the sanction of the Queen 
and the peers is necessary in law-making, it is his 
representatives in the House of Commons who con- 
trol the destinies of the country. The Queen and 
the lords may reject a measure passed by them, but 
such a course is unusual, and is looked upon with 
suspicion and emphatic disfavor. 

Though in spirit and intention the House of Com- 
mons is modern, it holds to many ancient and incon- 
ting its busi »and to an 
American some of the formalities are likely to be 
amusing when the awe of his first impression has 
worn off. The incongruity of these hereditary ob- 
servances becomes all the more striking as it is mixed 
with an occasional levity of behavior and a boyish- 
ness of antics among the members which probably 
would not be tolerated by any other legislative body 
in the world. 

But the Commons have many privileges. The pub- 
lic cannot demand a place in their assemblies, and 
though a spectator may be admitted by courtesy, he 
can be expelled at any t bya ber’s call- 
ing the attention of the speaker to the fact that there 
are “strangers in the gallery.” 

As a conspicuous gallery is usually occupied by 
strangers, the speaker may not find any information 
in the announcement, but it is practically a notifica- 
tion to him that the gallery must be cleared. 

The house is chary of its favors, and the space for 
visitors is emal!, adnission ts it being obtained 
either through a ber of Parli t, or the am- 
bassadors of foreign courts. Mr. Lowell has the 
privilege of issuing two cards every day, and if in- 
stead of two he had a score, or more, he would not 
have enough to meet the applications made for them 
at the Legation. 

Having secured the much-coveted pass, however, 
we cross the Palace Yard and enter Westminster 
Hall. The light falls softly through the windows and 
across the grand interior in slanting beams. Under 
this dark roof of chestnut with its span of seventy- 
four feet, the Ear) of Strafford and Charles the First 
were tried. 

At the end of the hall we enter a corridor deco- 
rated with large frescos, and at a glass door a 
policeman accosts us to inquire whether we have a 
pass to the gallery. This is the end of the tether, as 
far as the unfavored public is concerned, but the 
card endorsed by the “Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States,” 
which is Mr. Lowell’s full official title, admits us 
through the door into a lofty rotunda, where, if any 
gratification is to be had from the experience, we 
may mingle with the chosen representatives of the 
English people. 

Our pass is scrutinized by an officious door-keeper 
sitting in a wicker chair, who has held his position so 
long and has been so humored by the members that he 
carries himself with greater self-exaltation than any 
of them, and who reminds us of that door-keeper in 
Washington who described himself as a “biger man 
than old Grant.” By him the pass is sent to the ser- 
geant-at-arms, who countersigna it, and when we 
have presented it to another door-keeper we are 
shown into a narrow, winding, prison-like stairway, 
with stone steps and walls, at the head of which we 
come into the gallery of the House itself. 

The building is not as well lighted, not as well ven- 
tilated, not as large nor as well adapted to its pur- 
poses, as the Chamber& of Congress at Washington. 
But the effect upon the visitor is more impressive. 
The light becomes mellow in pouring through the 
Gothic windows and their colored borders in which 
the motto is repeated, “God and my Rights.” The 
upholstery is of a dark material, and the ceiling, all 
the woodwork, and the walls are dark also, asin a 
very old church. The building in form and atmos- 
phere, indeed, is strongly ecclesiastical. 

It is nearly square. All the floor is reserved for 
the members, who sit on long, cushioned benches, ex- 
tending parallel along the hall and divided by a wide 
aisle, which is known as the gangway. At the head 
of the gangway is the speaker’s chair; and the bench- 
es on the right-hand side are occupied by the govern- 
ing party, whil® those on the left are occupied by the 
opposition. The benches below the gangway are in 
Pp ion of the independent 8 who give alle- 
giance neither to the Conservatives nor the Liberals. 

At some height from the floor is a narrow gallery, 
which extends all round the building. That part 
over the speaker’s chair is given to the reporters of 
the newspapers, and the accommodations here are so 
limited that a score or more wealthy and influential 
journals are represented by one man. A similar 
space at the other end is devoted to strangers ad- 
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mitted by the members’ orders, and the side gal- 
leries are intended for the members of the various 
legations, or members of the other House. 

To any one in the strangers’ gallery a dark 
vault can be seen over the reporters’ desks, 
screeuved by an iron scroll, .ud as we gaze at this, 
some shadowy faces become visible, which seem 
to belong to a smoky picture, until they move, and 
then we see 





been the leader of the opposition in the Com- 
mons,—a large, well-formed gentleman, with a 
quickness of glance and manner. 

The interest of the debates depends on the mat- 
ter under consideration, for the average orator of 
the House of Commons is not usually capable of 
vitalizing any subject he may have in hand, 
though the members we have mentioned are all 

brilliant. 
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alive. The in- 
closure up 
there is the 
ladies’ gallery, 
and though it 
has neither 
light nor air, 
and little can 
be heard in it, 
places are 
sought for by 
more than can 
be admitted. 

It is not easy 
to understand 
why, bat in- 
stead of trans- 
acting its busi- 
ness in busi- 
ness hours the 
House of Com- 
mons does not 
assemble until 
four o’clock in 
the afternoon, 
and it contin- 
nes in session 
until three or 
four o'clock in [ 
the morning. 

The proceed- 
ings are open- 
ed by the en- 
trance of two 
gentlemen in 
court suits of black—black small clothes, black | 
silk stockings, shoes with steel buttons, exquisitely 
frilled shirts and dainty swords in black sheathes 
—one of whom bears the heavy gold mace which 
emblemizes the power of the speaker, and which 
Cromwell contemptuously called ‘‘that bauble.’’ 

Following these is the speaker himself in wig 
and gown, with his train-bearer, his chaplain 
and his secretary. An usher then informs the 
persons in the lobby that ‘Mr. Speaker is at 
prayers,” and there is a lull in the conversation 
until the same voice announces, ‘‘Mr. Speaker is 
in the cir,’ when tho members take theirseats, 
doffing their hats if it is necessary to pass the 
Speaker, and putting them on again immediately 
afterwards and wearing them through the pro- 
ceedings, except when addressing that official. 
They sit with folded legs and folded arms and in 
any attitude which is most comfortable to them. 

The members of the cabinet and the ministry 
have the benches nearest to the speaker's right | 
hand, and half an hour having been given for the 
presentation of petitions, ‘‘question time’’ comes, 
when the various ministers are expected to be in 
their places to answer any questions as to the de- | 
partments under their control. No matter what | 
hostile criticism a speech may contain, one mem- 
ber invariably refers to another as “the honora- | 
ble member,”’ if it is a commoner; as “the hon- | 
orable member, my noble lord,” if it is a person 
of title, and as ‘‘the gallant and honorable mem- 
ber,”’ if it is an officer of the army or navy, the 
personal names never being used, and this punce- 
tilious courtesy of address often savors of irony. 

One honorable member inquires if it is true | 
that a lady of the Saltan’s harem who sought ref- | 
uge in the British Embassy and was given up, | 
has been strangled as an accomplice in a palace 
conspiracy. The Under Secretary of State for | 
Foreign Affairs assures him that such is not the | 
case; that the lady is well and happy, and about 
to be married. 

Another honorable member is informed by the 
same official in answer to a question as to 
whether a British subject in Chili has been treat- 
ed with indignity, that a gun-boat has been de- 
spatched to exact reparation. 

This Under Secretary, Sir Charles Dilke, is one 
of the youngest, most popular, and most promis- 
ing members of the Government, of whom it is 
predicted that within ten years he will stand at | 
the head of his party. He is about thirty-eight 
years of age, and is all the more interesting to | 
Americans as he is an avowed Republican, who 
believes in 1 federation of English-speaking men, | 
of which the United States shall supply the | 
nucleus and the model. 

Sitting near him is the Marquis of Hartington, | 
the Secretary of State for India, a handsome, 
aristocratic-looking gentleman, who speaks with 
little fervor, except when adopting a tone of 
scorn; and in the same neighborhood is Mr. 
Forster, the Secretary for Ireland, who speaks in 
a quiet yet forcible manner, and looks pensive 
aud careworn. The premier, Mr. Gladstone, is | 
nwiy, recovering from an attack of illness, but 
here is the venerable John Bright, the brilliant 
and combative Home Secretary, Vernon Harcourt, 
and the blind Prof. Fawcett, the postmaster 
general. 

On the opposite bench we see Sir Stafford 














Northeote, who since Mr. Disraeli’s elevation has j 








Before ad- 
journment a 
great many 
prolix, ill-bal- 
“anced speeches 
are made in the 
sing-song, hes- 
itating manner 
that is so com- 
mon among 
English men. 
Those who are 
not speaking 
are usually 
aware of the 
defects of their 
associate who 
is, and are not 

ackward in 
expressing 
their impa- 
tience and dis- 
approbation by 
gronns and de- 
risive laughter. 

At three in 
the morning it 
is often a wen- 
der how many 
words have 
been spoken 
and how little 
has been done, 

and yet the members who endure the misery 

of sitting up all night receive, unlike the 

American congressman, no salary and no 
opportunities for political patronage. 

London, August, 1880. 

+e 
AN ORDERLY ELECTION. 

There is one respect in which the recent Presi- 
dential election may be looked back upon by 
both parties with pleasure and pride. This is the 
orderly and peaceful manner in which, on the 











| whole, the votes of the people were cast through- 


out the country. 

There is little doubt that, on the 2nd of No- 
vember, at least six millions of men went to the 
polling places, and cast their ballots. This was 
done, not only in the thickly settled and more 
thoroughly protected sections of the Union, but 
in remote, new States, where society is not yet 
fully organized, and where the reign of law is 
not so absolute as in the older commonwealths, 

We must bear in mind, too, that the election 
was looked forward to as one likely to be very 
close. Both the great national parties were 
strained up to their most strenuous effort; every 
resource and device was called into action to 
win votes. In such a state of doubt, suspense, 
and excitement, it would scarcely have been sar- 
prising if, here and there, serious disturbances 
had taken place. 

But the reader must have remarked how very 
few and insignificant were the reports of disor- 
der. In the great city of New York—regarded as 
the ‘‘pivotal”’ point in the election—a few scrim- 
mages between bar-room roughs were the only 
signs of political ill-temper or excitement. Two 
hundred thousand voters went to the polls and 
peaceably deposited their ballots. The same 
feature was trne in the far Western and newly 
settled States. 

It is surely 2 great triumph of the principle of 
a free Republic, that the masses of the people 
should exhibit such temper, self-restraint, and re- 
spect for law in passing through this exciting 
scene, in which almost every man whocast a bal- 
lot took 2 deep and serious interest. 

It used to be a favorite tanut with Englishmen, 
that Americans could not hold an election with- 
out rioting and bloodshed. The English politi- 


| cians used to hold up America to their fellow- 


countrymen, as a shocking and warning example 
of the reign of the rough and the bludgeon in 
politics. 

England has seldom passed through so orderly 
an election as that we have just held. No gen- 
eral election ever takes place in that conserva- 
tive and monarchical land, without its killed and 
wounded; its attacking of candidates and honses; 
its broken heads and crippled limbs. 

There is more order, to be sure, in English 
elections than there used to be before the “nomi- 
nation day’’ was abolished. When the candi- 
dates used to present themselves before the elec- 
tors, in wooden booths, and make speeches be- 
fore boisterous crowds, advocating their own 
cause, riots were very frequent, and broken heads 


| were almost a matter of course. 


But even with “nomination day’’ abolished, 
the English elections are far more rough, turbu- 
lent, and dangerous to life and limb, than even 
the most exciting elections held in the United 
States; and if this be, as Englishmen have been 
wont to argue, a test of a strong government, cer- 
tainly our republic exhibits greater stability than 
their monarchy. 
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The same favorable comparison may be made 
between our elections and those of republican 
France. In that country, the occasion of an elec- 
tion is looked forward to with fear of revolution 
and popular excess. It is but justice to the 
French, however, to say, that while their election 
days are often exciting, and sometimes result in 
violence and collisions between the crowd and 
police, they are much more orderly than similar 
occasions in England. 

Taking the world over, it is in the republics— 
the United States, France, Switzerland—that the 
people are the most quiet and orderly in choosing 
their chief magistrates and legislators. 

Political changes in monarchical governments 
are almost always attended by bloodshed, and 
not unfrequently by civil wars, as all history 
shows. It is only in free governments, where 
every elector has his rights and is protected in 
them, that immunity from civil discord is to be 
found, and the danger is lessened in the propor- 
tion that education and enlightenment increase. 
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WHERE THE GYPSIES GO. 


Mamma, the sun went down too soon; 
There are more things I want to hear.” 
“Look through the window. _There’s the moon. 
This is the time to dream, I fear.” 
* But tell me where the gypsies go 
When there is snow.” 
“I've told you all I know.” “But it, 
is ever so little! Tell me all 
‘hat other ple know.” “Come, sit 
Here in the shelter of my shawl, 
And let’s guess where the gypsies go 
When there is snow.” 
“I cannot guess.” “Then how can I? 
I only know they vanish quite 
When the dark leaves go blowing by, 
Somewhere or somewhere, out of sight." 
“But tell me where the gypsies go 
When there is snow.” 
“My child, these gypsies seem to me 
Brown, grown-up fairies, that belong 
Only tosummer. It may be 
They die out to some bird’s last song”’- 
“Please tell me where the gypsies go 
When there is snow !” 


“Well, there are barns with clover-hay, 
And lonesome lofts, where mice may creep; 
For all I know, the gypsies may 
just where you should go—to sleep. 
To sleep,—that’s where the gypsies go 
When there is snow.” 
Mrs. 8S. M. B. Prarr. 


———— +S 
A DICTATOR AND AN EXILE. 

The young are dazzled by brilliancy of achieve- 
ment. Their hero is the man whose career ap- 
peals to their imagination. Such was Bonaparte. 
For half a century he led captive the youth of 
France and America. They did not stop to ana- 
lyze his character—they simply admired. 

Thanks to the recently published memoirs of 
those who knew the great Corsican, the new gen- 
eration is asking, Is it right toadmire Bonaparte? 
The question indicates that he has lost the hold 
upon the youthful imagination, which would long 
since have been broken, if youth had judged 
their hero by the moral law. 

Bonaparte was a man of commanding intellect. 

He was not omnis¢ient, however, though he 
acted as if he knew all that is, and foresaw all 
that would be. This was weakness. It deprived 
him of councillors. His ministers were not ad- 
visers, but clerks to register his decrees. 

His self-sufficiency caused him to despise the 
wisdom of other men. His imperious egotism 
would brook no contradiction, much less opposi- 
tion. He who attempted to show Bonaparte that 
his policy was unwise, or that he had erred in 
any act, was driven from his frowning presence. 

“] will it,” was his reply to argument and re- 
monstrance. He forgot, what few despots re- 
member, that only of heaven may it be said, 
“Thus it is willed there, where what is willed can 
be done.” 

Bonaparte brooking ne equal, no restraint, no 
advice, fell because he was not wise enough to 
govern alone, nor meek enough to avail himself 
of the wisdom of other men. 

Other traits helped him to stumble, when 
stumbling meant to fall headlong. He was in- 
tensely selfish. On starting for Italy, where he 
was to begin his first campaign, he said to a 
friend, an editor: 

*Recollect, in your accounts of our victories, to 
speak of me, always of me. Do you under- 
stand?” 

He would pay orators, musicians, poets, paint- 
ers, their own price, if they obeyed his command, 
“Quote me, sing, praise and paint me.”” A hero 
who thus relied on being puffed must have known 
that however brilliant might be his acts, his char- 
acter was intrinsically weak. 

Believing that other men were as selfish as 
himself, Bonaparte scorned those who professed 
to be governed by principle. He viewed them 
as hypocrites. Diplomacy and statesmanship he 
defined as the art of dexterous lying. “M. de 
Metternich,”’ he once said, “approaches.being a 
statesman—he lies very well.” 

A man so selfish and unprincipled required 
but time to plunge himself headlong into those 
mills of the gods which, though they grind slowly, 
grind exceeding small. 

The Dictator of Europe died the exile of St. 
Helena. The man whose “I will it,” silenced 
opposition, was forced to ask, of an English sub- 
altern, permission to walk or ride. The irony of 
history has seldom beer so sharply spoken. But 
it required time and the nnearthing of contempo- 
raneons revelations for that irony to be heeded. 

Recently published recollections of the camp 
and court of Bonaparte deprive the Corsican of 





his claim to the highest moral heroism, and re- 
veal his ambitious character in its true light. 
—_——__—__~+oo__-——_ 


BOY POLITICIANS. 

Boys played a conspicuous part in the late Presi- 
dential canvass. In most towns of New England and 
the Middle States, the ‘cadets’ of both parties 
marched and drummed assiduously, woke up iwany 
babies, and lighted the streets very prettily with 
their torches. 

Such was their zeal that the new business of manu- 
facturing “‘campaign material” attained a surprising 
development. Several patents for improved torches 
have acquired value, owing to the millions of those 
flaming arguments that have been borne aloft by 
boys in: procession. 

The boys did not, perhaps, study the issues of the 
campaign very profoundly, and, it must be owned, 
some of them were disposed to march with the party 
that supplied the best torches and seemed to have 
most adherents. When the election was decided, 
Democratic boys were in some instances quite will- 
ing to celebrate their own defeat by bearing a Re- 
publican torch to the music of a Republican band. 
It was but Christian to rejoice with them that did re- 
joice. 

In some large cities, it is said, torch-light proces- 
sions were furnished by contract, at so much per 
hundred torch-bearers. An aspirant for office could 
order as much procession as he chose to pay for. 
We heard of one case in which a serious offer was 
made to a gentleman of extensive business and no 
leisure, to “put him into Congress” for acertain sum, 
and take all the trouble off his hands. 

But this is not the way things are done in the virtu- 
ous rural districts. Boys cannot be hired there to 
carry torches. They like it too much. Upon the 
whole, as far as our observation went, they behaved 
very well, and showed better discipline than we ever 
before saw in young politicians. We only wish that 
the speeches to which they sometimes listened had 
been as good and suitable as the patent, improved 
torches they carried. 

Life ii country places needs cheering; and, though 
we should not like to have a President chosen every 
year, we are disposed to think that this quadrennial 
hurly-burly through which we have passed is a ben- 
efit to the people both young and old. We have been 
ourselves instructed and cheered by it. We see sev- 
eral things in a clearer light than before, and have 
renewed confidence in the system of government 
under which we live. 


+r _—- 


VENUS IN DECEMBER. 

The planet Venus is now a superb object in the 
western sky for more than two hours after sunset. 
It is easy to keep the track of her movements. Last 
July, she was in superior conjunction, rising and set- 
ting with the sun, and being at her most distant point 
from the earth. Fora month or two after, she was 
so close to tne sun as to be invisible. 

In the last of September, a practised eye could dis- 
eern her in the glowing twilight. In October, she 
was far enough away to be seen by any careful ob- 
server. Through November, she was beautiful to 
behold, and she will reign in December as the radiant 
queen of the stars. 

After her superior conjunction, she became even- 
ing star, moving ever since eastward from the sun, 
and setting each evening a few minutes later. This 
course she will pursue until the 20th of February, 
when she reaches her greatest eastern elongation, or 
most distant point from the sun. Half her course as 
evening star and a quarter of her synodic revolution 
are then completed. For two months longer, we 
ean watch this beautiful star as she oscillates on her 
eastward track. She is well worth the trouble, for 
after the sun and moon, she is the brightest and most 
bewitchingly beautiful celestial body that shines in 
the firmament. 

Jupiter, at perihelion, is her only rival; but as his 
glory is waning, she holds the palm. The two plan- 
ets make an interesting study, Jupiter appearing in 
the east, and Venus in the west, long before any 
other stars have peeped from their hiding-places, 
As Jupiter rises towards the zenith, Venus sinks 
towards the horizon, the brilliant glow of the great 
planet of the solar brotherhood contrasting with the 
delicate, pensile beauty of the fairest of the stars. 

—+@> re 
A WOMAN’S TRADE. 

We called attention lately to silk culture as a means 
by which women could add to their incomes without 
leaving home or giving up their domestic duties. 
Another way is by the production of honey. 

An apiary needs but occasional care; the original 
cost of the bees and appliances is not great, and the 
business usually pays all expenses and begins to yield 
a handsome profit in a couple of years. It is a trade, 
too, which pays when undertaken in the simplest, 
smallest way as in the most extensive. 

Honey always brings a good price in the markets 
of all our cities. Through the Southern Alleghany 
Mountains it sells for eight and ten cents per pound, 
because there are no railways to bring it into the 
market; but even that price pays the barefooted 
mountain-girl, who swarms her bees with ringing of 
bells and flashing of a well-scoured tin pan. 

Nearer the great Atlantic cities the profit of bee- 
raising is very large, especially since 1878, when the 
first successful attempt was made to carry American 
honey in the comb to England. It involved a good 
deal of mechanical skill and patient experiment to 
pack the combs in large masses so that the motion of 
the steamer would not break them. But the riddle 
was solved at last, and the new honey sold in the 
London markets at as high a price as the Greek. It 
added another item to the long list of food-supplies 
with which we have begun to feed the Old World 
and to enrich ourselves. 

There is no reason why the industrious daughters 
of farmers should not better their fortunes by this 
easy means. They must remember, however, that 
bee-raising, like every other business, requires intelli 
gence, patience and long, careful study. It has risen 
almost to a fine art in some places. Mr. D. A. Jones, 
a member of the Canadian Parliament, for instance, 
made a journey lately to Cyprus and Syria to pro- 
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cure queen-bees of certain fine breeds. So great was 
the difficulty of securing these in Arabia and near 
the Red Sea, that he estimates the cost of each bee at 
over $100, But this may be called fancy stock rais- 
ing. Our young girls will fine their ambition to 
a homelier pursuit of the business. 





PL Maas titre es 
EARLY MARRIAGES. 

A school-boy and girl in Ohio lately, aged respec- 
tively eighteen and sixteen, belonging to families of 
good social standing, but straitened in means, eloped 
and were married. The lad struggled for a few 
months to support his wife, but he had neither trade 
nor profession, and appears to have been a weak, 
sentimental boy, physically unfit for the hard man- 
ual labor to which he was driven. Despairand want 
ut last unsettled his reason, and a few weeks ago he 
shot both himself and his wife, “to end,” as he 
wrote, “this miserable failure of living.” 

He succeeded in killing himself, but his wife lived, 
a wretched woman, aged in passion, in misery, and 
in all the tragic possibilities of life, while yet only a 
child in years. 

Almost every one of our readers has known among 
his acquaintances one such hasty marriage of imma- 
ture young people. They did not end in suicide 
and murder, but in slow, wearing wretchedness. 

A lad meets a young girl at a picnic or party. He 
falls in love with her, because her eyes are bright, or 
heeause she leads the German gracefully. She has an 
equally sure foundation for a life-long happiness in 
his fine tenor voice or black moustache. The com- 
mands of their parents or advice of friends is regard- 
ed as cruel interference with the holy passion of 
love; they rush headlong into marriage. 

The boy knows nothing of the difficulties of life be- 
yond his Caesar, algebra, and the base-ball ground; 
to the girl the world has consisted of “the girls,” 
new dresses, and unlimited caramels. So equipped 
they set out together to face the trials that wrench 
the souls of men and women, to maintain a house- 
hold, to rear up children. Their lives often result in 
that -wretchedness which follows heavy duties and 
total incompetency for them. The transient fancy 
which they mistook for love passes away, and too of- 
ten mutual disgast follows. 

Asa rule, too, disease and premature age follow 
the attempt to carry a wife and mother’s burden in 
early youth. The husband, by dint of intercourse 
with men, gains knowledge and intelligence far in ad- 
vance of his wife, and regards her as a dead weight, 
a mill-stone hung around his neck. Thus two lives 
which, if they had matured slowly, might have been 
strong, beautiful, and helpful, are ruined by that 
headstrong mistake of a day. 

+e 
A GREAT LOSS. 

Our countrymen are great travellers, and many of 
them cross the ocean before they have seen the won- 
ders of their own land. It is fashionable to visit 
Europe, and business men who have had a stroke of 
good fortune find a pleasant relief from business 
cares in a trip to the Old World. 

It is of great service to students to catch inspira- 
tion from the great teachers of the German Univer- 
sities, and for artists both in painting and song to en- 
joy the advantages of culture and training which 
Italy furnishes. 

But thousands of Americans travel only for pleas- 
ure, which they purchase at extravagant prices. Our 
countrymen have, therefore, acquired a reputation 
in Europe for prodigality in expense. They have 
pushed up the prices of entertainment and of cou- 
riers, and have made travel more costly to those of 
moderate means. It is estimated by the bureau of 
statistics in Washington that sixty thousand Ameri- 
cans were in Europe last year, and spent there one 
hundred and eighty million dollars. 

This immense sum would nearly balance the excess 
of our exports over the imports, and may account 
for the small amount of gold that has been sent from 
Europe in payment. It is a heavy tax upon the re- 
sources of this country, but a great relief to the 

bankers of _ 

+e 
LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 

France is a fortunate country for authors. They 
are better paid than in any other country, and there- 
fore accumulate large fortunes. In England, two 
centuries and a half ago, Milton received a mere 
pittance for ‘“‘Paradise Lost;”’ and in the last century 
Johnson and Goldsmith almost starved by author- 
ship; Scott and Dickens, however, received large 
sums; but even their profits were small compared 
with those of French editors and authors. 

Emile de Girardin is said to be worth $1,700,000; 
George Sand, $230,000; Adolphe Thiers, $200,000; 
Victor Hugo, $120,000; Victorien Sardou, $100,000; 
Jules Janin, $125,000, and Alexander Dumas, $80,000, 
while the late Théophile Gautier died a millionnaire. 

It is encouraging to know that genius is recognized 
and rewarded in any country. But it is not so pleas- 
ant to know that the genius is displayed almost ex- 
clusively in works of fiction. Scientific writers, his- 
torians, and leaders in the more solid departments 
of literature, fare as hardly as in other countries. 
Their remuneration is small; the great incomes fall 
to dramatists and the writers of fiction. 

HUMILIATED. 

Bishop Thirlwall, of England, an accomplished 
scholar, had an especial pride in his knowledge of the 
Welsh language, and his ability to use it with accu- 
racy and ease. In visiting one of his churches, com- 
posed entirely of Welshmen, he determined to flatter 
their national pride by preaching to them in theirown 
tongue. Preparing. therefore, a sermon in Welsh, and 
studying it so as to be familiar with it, he preached it 
without saying a word to any one beforehand. He 
noticed with delight the apparent surprise of the con- 
gregation, and the bewildered looks with which they 
listened, and congratulated himself that they were 
enjoying the new experiment. But he was a little 
mortified that none of them expressed their gratifica- 
tion. 

In his next annual visit, he ventured to ask one of 
the leading members how the sermon was liked, and 
the unexpected answer was a cruel blow to his pride. 

“Twas about to suggest to you,” said the parish- 











ioner, “that you should preach to us this year in 
English. We can take that in tolerably well, and 
follow you with some ease; but last year, none of us 
knew just what you were driving at.” The Bishop 
never attempted a second Welsh sermon. 


—_—- ~ +m OS™” 
THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 


We will send the Companton free to January, 
1881, to all new subscribers sent us in the months 
of November and December of this year. If 
any of our readers have not received the Annual 
Announcement of the COMPANION, one can be 
sent by notifying the publishers. 


How to get New Subscribers.—Ii you wish 
to secure some of the Presents and Premiums 
offered for new subscribers to the Companion, 
and have no papers to use as specimen-copies, 
send to us three three-cent stamps, and a package 
of the CoMPANIONS will be mailed to you. 

PERRY Mason & Co. 
+> = — —_ 
ANNOUNCING HER BETROTHAL. 

When Albert had wooed and won Victoria, the 
young Queen had to announce her betrothal to her 
ministers. The scene is thus prettily sketched by 
Mrs. Oliphant: 


The young pair remained together for above a 
month, keeping their secret from all but their friends, 
and growing to know each other in the close inter- 
course of their betrothal. 

And it was not till the departure of the young lover 
had brought back common life and its cares that the 
Queen nerved herself for the public declaration 
which no one could make for her. 

The situation is so peculiar that we know scarcely 
any precedents forit. Even now, when she had been 
two years on the throne, no queen so young had ever 
reigned in England, and no English queen had ever 
se such a morning tale to tell to her Privy Council- 

ors. 

The young lady did it with the modest dignity which 
had from the first distinguished her; and here is the 
description of it she has herself given us, with her 
usual happy simplicity and straightforwardness, 

The Privy Council, knowing how important the 
sitting was, mustered strong. There were eighty 
gentlemen of them assembled in the “‘bow-room on 
the ground-floor of Buckingham Palace,” whom this 
young creature, with her heart full, had to face alone, 
and tell what had happened to her. 

“Precisely at two o’clock”’ (the narrative is from 
the Queen’s journal) “I wentin. The room was fall, 
but I hardly knew who was there. Lord Melbourne 
I saw looking kindly at me with tears in his eyes, but 
he was not near me. [then read my short declara- 
tion. I felt that my hands shook, but I did not make 
one mistake. 

“T felt most happy and thankfal when it was over. 
Lord Lansdowne then rose, and in the name of the 
Privy Council asked that ‘this most gracious and wel- 
come communication might be printed.’ 

“I then left the room, the whole thing not taking 
above two or three minutes. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge came into the small library where I was 
standing, and wished me joy.”’ 


+e 
MISERY OF AN ERRING POET. 

De Musset, a French poet of extravagant and dis- 
sipated habits, used to have fits of remorse, after 
committing some excess. The peculiar temperament 
of the man came out then, Instead of repenting, he 
would try to expiate his sin in a way which was more 
eccentric than effective: 


Thus, had he a folly of the night before to repent 
—a glass of champagne or two in excess, a run of 
ill-luck at the card-table—to give the requisite som- 
bre coloring to his ideas, he was accustomed to get 
into an attire which represented for him the misery 
of his situation, something like the saco amarillo of 
the Spanish criminal. 

From the depths of the wardrobe he would drag a 
frightful penitential garment, consisting of an old, 
ragged driving-coat with half-a-dozen capes, one 
over the other, and big enough to go twice round his 
body, 

Ww rapping himself up in this, he would lie on the 
floor, humming some lugubrious air that might have 
kept company with the coat on its night journeys 
half a century before, refusing obstinately all offers 
of consolation until he believed he had expiated his 
offence. 

Indolence was De Musset’s besetting sin, though at 
times he worked as hard as his best friends could de- 
sire. 

Many of his poems would never have seen the 
light but for the gentle reproaches of Mme. la Duch- 
esse de Castries, that amiable and gracious lady 
whose pleasure it was to call herself the “god-moth- 
er” of the poet, and whose friendship was of that 
elevating character so invaluable in guiding a pliant 
disposition like his—a friendship which he could 
never have found in a man. 


aad 
TRY TO PLEASE. 

The art of pleasing is one worthy of cultivation by 
young and old. Says the Congregationalist: “The 
late George Merriam, the publisher of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, whose early life, though spent in poverty, 
gave token by its diligence, purity, and kindness to 
his mother, of what a true, noble man he would be- 
come, said, when he was an old man,— 


‘IT trace my success in life to a desire to please. 
To try to please was my great aim; first, my father, 
and then for his sake my employer. I lived with my 
mother, and took four or five apprentices to board 
with her , and if at the end of the year she came out 
short, I evened it up.’ 

“The one who tries to. please makes many friends, 
and, therefore, has wide influence. One need never 
sacrifice principle, but one can always be kind. 

«+¢What is the secret of the success of Miss ? 
—one of the belles in Washington last winter—we 
asked of a friend. ‘She does not appear remark- 
ably intellectual, and she is not very beautiful.” 

“tNo,’ no the person addressed, ‘put she tries sto 
please 

ree ge s was the secret of her being loved.” 


=. +> - — 
HIS EXAMINATION. 
Some men, like the fellow mentioned in the Gal- 
veston News, think they never have a fair chance: 





He doesn’t live in Galveston now, but he used to. 
He went into the interior and applied to the school 
board to teach school. They examined him and were 
surprised to learn that Cuba was a “Sonth American 
republican Republic.” 

@ also startled them somewhat in geography and 
history, and as for arithmetic, he bankrupted the 
whole numeral system. His proposition to teac 
was laid on the table. 

He subsequently, however, made a motion for a 
new trial, which was granted. After the second ex- 
amination a friend met him and sald,— 

“T hear you failed on the second trial.” 

“No wonder I failed. They asked me the very 
same questions they did before.” 











CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Owing to the great demand last season Lay! — tes 
$1 Music Books, we have just issued mit Loo 
for Christmas presents, as follows. Price 
N’S ALBUM 


MENTAL GEMS con 
Waltzes, Polkas, Galops, Mazurkasand ~ eared by Streab- 


bo yout, Su -_ | other = 
ofc RDSO UM OF OF SONGS WITH 


HORUS uae tok =  paaee of popular Songs b: 
ROR Estabrooke, Keefer, All and oth other favorite 
composers. ‘These § ne op vea chorus 1 for Tenor, Soprano, 
Alto and Bass, or may be sung by one person alone. 

The above books are all elegantly printed on nice paper, 
handsomely bound, and each contains from $12 to $15 worth 
of choice music. We will send three ks, postpaid, for 
$2 50, or any one for $1 (or 34 3c. stamps). &, W. RICH- 
ARDSON & co,, 23 Temple Place, Boston. 


A QUICK REMEDY FOR 


CATA RR Et 


AND KINDRED DISEASES. 
Your money back in a week if you wish. 


Put under your head at night and breathe its vapor until 
morning, the Pillow-Inhaler charged with its liquid, The 
virtue is in the prescription, which is old;. the new-found 
efficacy is in its thoroug and long-continued application. 
You wake with a clearer head, with less disposition to 
irritate the over-sensitive lining of the nose, throat and 
un Nature withdraws the fires of inflammation and 
heals ‘their ravages, At first the result is only relief, but 
relief is a good promiser, Return the Pillow-Inhaler in a 
week, if you wish, and you shall have your money back; 
every cent. Price’ five dollars, express paid. If you order 
through your druggist make the same bargain with him. 
We authorize him to make the same terms. We can’t 
control him; you can. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
- —— Pa. 


NEW, YEAR CARDS 
12 New and we, ful Engrav Desig: ns. 


1 pack, (25 assorted), 40c. Samples and circular Tor 3e. 
stamp. Liberal terms to agents. Printers supplied. Send 
early. MORRILL BROS., Fulton, N. Y 








Scrofulous Swellings, carbunciles and boils, blotch- 
es, pimples and eruptions, enlarged glands, internal sore- 
ness, torpid liver, and general clogged condition of the 
system, all yield in due time to nature’s sovereign rem- 
edy,—Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Sold around 
the world by druggists and chemists. Foreign trade sup- 
plied from London branch. World’s Dispensary Medical 
Association, Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y., R. V. Pierce, 
M. D., President. 

Re — 
ies is vrs BL UE MOUND, Wis., March 8th, 1879. 


Dear Sir—H aving suffered many weary months from 
liver complaint without relief, I was last summer induced 








to try your Golden Medical Discovery and Pellets. At the 
time I was scarcely able to walk. Owing to their effect I 
commenced to improve rapidly, and am now as well and 
strong asever. I thank you from the depths of my heart 
for the good they have done me, and wish you all success, 
Yours truly, Mrs. 8. STAGNER. 
115 Foreign, all different, worth 
from 1 to 5c. each, ae 500 mixed, 
& 25c.; 3 Jamaies, 35 Finland, 
Mexico, 20c.; 8 Belgium. 5c.; 2 ao 
Span, l0c.; 4 Peru, l0c.; 3 Egypt, 5c. Send for lists, 
DWARDS, PEEKE & cd., Box he, Chicago, Ill. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS ! Sr "¥.2e72 watson 
« very fast for Holiday pur- 
poses selling Chinese Laundry Bluing Sheets. day pure 
article. Double yourmoney, Three samples and agency 
secured for 3-c. stam 
MARLBORO CHEMICAL Works, Marlboro, Mass. 


. PAY. Illus. Catalogue Frew. GAGE ff TC 
BI & CO., Boston, Mass, AGENTS 
1 00 FOREIGN STAMPS all different, only lécts. 
Price-list free. Thos. T. Buttrick, Concord, Mass, 


GUITARS | Wt HA YDENs 120 Tremont St, Boston.” 


SANTA CLAUS 
Selecting Christmas Gifts, 


It is now pretty well under- 
stood that Santa Claus is 
saved much valuable 

TIME AND LABOR 


by making up his selections 


Christmas Gifts 


from the Youtnu’s CoMPAn- 
ION Illustrated 
Premium List. 


IN FOUR WEEKS 


Christmas will be at hand, Examine onr Premium List 
at once, and send us your orders. You can save 


ANNOYANCE, TIME AND MONEY 
by sending to us for your Holiday Presents. 


YOUR HOME 


may be in Oregon, or in Texas, or among the Rocky Moun- 
tains, yet with this List you can do your 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING 
as safely and as cheaply as though you lived in Boston. 


MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW. 


Our List is so extensive that we have room here to men- 
tion but a few of the articles. We call especial attention to 
the Companion Sewing Machine described on page 
382 of the List, Also to 


Holly Saws —. Gil xsen recente wees 
Games and T sib ddveugee voune boats 
Wallets and Fine Leather reson 
Knives and Cutlery... 

Tool Chests, etc..... 
Gold Pens and slang 























Sk 
Microsco) 

oy Engines 
Books....... 
Bibles and ‘Testaments. 
Photograph Albums.... 
Autograph Albums...... 
Postage Stamp Albums...... 





= tas ig hic Pen..........-. 
“A ‘ea Sets for children.. 
Dinner Sets for vey tag 
Toy Parlor Sets............ccsccocccccscccscces 
Unbreakable Dolls...............-..-+++ 


Also hundreds of other articles suitable for Girls, Boys, 
Mothers, Fathers, Grandparents, Raby and Friends in 
general. 


PERRY MASON & CO... 
Publishers of the Fouth’s Companion. 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





os 
NO CORDS or BALANCES 


SEL F ACTING 


DO NOT GET 
OUT OF ORDER 
tk 




















INFRINGEMENTS DEALT WITH, ACCORDING TO Law. 
486 Broadway, New York. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms, I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old A old by all druggists at one dol- 
Jara bottle. Made 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Ours is the original and only French 
ressing. 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I.8S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 








es eee ee cee 
ae ee ee eee : 
A Reliable The’ Thermometer SENT FREE to any 
dress for 25 cts. Or 


-s Soomaven and Ther- 
r Combined, that 


Reliable, Delivered Free to hy eae on fn rece of tof $06. 


Agents sweet 





id for Circular an 
0 THERMOMETER WORKS - Osweao. wy. 
25 cuore EMBOSSED PICTURES, 25c.; 





100 good, 25 cts.; wont, ee 10 sheets, 25 cts.; 
{00 large DECGA LCOMA NIE, 25 cts’; 300 small, 25 cts: 
12 5x7 peemen, 25 cts. ; max prise hat mg * cts. All 


the above $1.50; any jive $1. Stamps taken. ALLACE 
PHELP S & CO., 124 Dearborn Street, -- wills 


T. NEW’S Prepared 


ROOFINC. 


For steep or flat roofs. Applied by ordinary workmen at 
one-third the cost of tin. Cirenlars and samples free. 
Agents wanted. T, NEW, 32 John Street, New York. 
Bakrrert, / ARNOLD & KimBALL, Chicago, Western Agts. 


~  AMCCOSH'S GUIDE 


AMATEUR BANDS 













and deportment, and Lass- 
ification and selection of In- 
’ ama, A pee samen! 4 of 
Musical Terms, together with a 
variety of ‘aleableinformaton 
for Acuateur Musicians; 
which is added Putnam’s ‘Dram Ma mages Tactics, New and Eniarged 


_TYON & HEALY, State font Monroe Sts, Chicago. 


FUL dried grasses and beige mge | flowers for 
winter bouquets, etc. One elegant parlor 
bouquet, one button-hole uquet, and one handsomely 
filled basket, for only $1; or, will send meen flowers, 
grasses, mosses and sea oats, ready for arranging, and guar- 
antee safe arrival and satisfaction. All by mail postpaid. 
C. W. DORR, Seedsman, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EMPTY POCKETS sowv.ti'scaarsne  'o 


. 
Thousands interested, ian nek discounts to A 
Send for circular to EASTERN B co., ee 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, 
‘most convenient article ever probe yroyws to | hoon 
keepers. Agents meet with greater success 
thanever. One _ made $192 in 15 days, 
another pment another @27 in & day. 
circulars to nearest 





















Freigh 


t Free to r 
address. SUmmrr a ‘aeibeaircnine co. 
a a 


Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo. 


sup SIE & QRCANS... 


$125 and upwards sent on trial. a Spee 
dress, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N 








Transfer Pictures, 10c. ; a 
Pictures, We. ; 12 | ber Forated pes. 
a, Peak 6 Fine 6x8 romos, ii 
Ca ; 
soit hemes 9x12,10e. :4 i, Bees 
Mottoes Me; 3 Miawantnen 9x ;. 1 Floral Sur- 


l0c. 
‘Perfumed Sacket, 106. ; 2 Flower 
Moo. ; Histday Cards, \ 


3 -Autum: Bonquets, 
{1 Lithograph, 13x Tixi6 ie. Ad All for 1, Stamps 
ZELL, Baltim: 


DoZES ELEGANT CH —_ B NESS 
1 ARDS, artistic designs, assorted, a Ag 

DEMOREST on: price in stam adress We JENNI os 
DEMOREST, or ANS. DEMOREST, Ui Host ORGS..H. F 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DEC. 2, 1880. 














For the Companion. 


“DO NOT TALK TO THE MAN AT 
THE WHEEL.” 


One day on a steamer that went through the Sound 

1 started to see all the sights to be found, 

And nearing the wheelhouse, I read very plain 

The words which a wise admonition contain,— 
“Do not talk to the man at the wheel.” 


Good folks at their labor to never annoy,— 
This maxim I learned when a bit of a boy; 
For pilots, and students, and some others, too, 
Require all their wits in the tasks they pursue. 
“Do not talk to the man at the wheel.” 


bh 2 witches 





mi ts in figures and facts, 
And accidents dreadful, or perilous acts, 
Would never have been, but for thoughts cut of place, 
Throngh idle inquiry, or some prying face. 

“Do not talk to the man at the wheel.” 


A lesson of silence, and patience, and care, 

The text on the steamboat, I fancy, may bear; 

The need at our toil of a mind undisturbed, 

And oft that the tongue should be prudently curbed. 
“Do not talk to the man at the wheel,” 


—<+>—___— 
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For the Companion. 
THE GAMBLER’S WIFE. 


For many years previous to the Civil War in 
the United States the city of Washington was 
noted for its haunts of dissipation and crime, and 
especially so for the large number of gambling 
houses on Pennsylvania Avenue, one of the most 
noted and elegant of which was located within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Capitol. 

Its proprietor was a man of more than ordinary 
refinement and culture, and a descendant of an 
old and aristocratic family of Maryland. His 
saloon was literally a palace of sin,-being as ele- 
gant in all its appointments as good taste, aided 
by wealth, could make it. This famous house 
was the favorite resort of many members of Con- 
gress. 

In early life, and before he became a profes- 
sional gambler, he had won the heart and hand 
of a beautiful girl from South Carolina, whose 
parents were remarkable for their intelligence 
and high moral and social culture. Her father 
was a skilful architect who planned and superin- 
tended the building of some of the public edi- 
fices of Washington. 

Her house was noted for its works of art. The 
furniture and embellishments evinced a refined 
and highly cultivated taste, the walls being hung 
with choice examples of landscape and figure 
painting by American and Enropean artists, 
while busts of eminent authors and statesmen, 
together with statuette copies of the masterpieces 
of famous sculptors, occnpied brackets and ped- 
estals in various portions of the room. But with 
all of these things, the lady carried in her heart 
continual sorrow for her husband’s habits and 
occupations. 

The lady’s manners were most engaging, and 
though to strangers she wore at first a slightly 
dramatic air, she seemed as artless and as unaf- 
fected as a little child to all who cultivated her 
more intimate acquaintance. She was exceed- 
ingly fond of poetry, and occasionally wrote verses 
which were characterized by beauty of imagery 
and melody of rhythm. She was also a skilful 
performer on the piano and guitar, and a ready 
composer, many of the songs with which she occa- 
sionally delighted her visitors being sung to music 
of her own composing. 

Her husband’s business placed a social barrier 
between her and many of her sex in Washington. 
With all her accomplishments and splendid sur- 
roundings she longed for a better life. 

After her husband’s death, her whole desire 
seemed to be to make some atonement for the 
moral delinquencies of his life. She devoted her 
last years to deeds of charity and mercy. Her 
fortune was ample, and she expended it for be- 
nevolent purposes with an unsparing hand. She 
visited much among the hovels of the poor, and 
her presence was familiar in the prisons of the 
city, where her words of advice and consolation 
were listened to with eager ears by criminals of 
both sexes. 

Her sense of moral duty grew with her work. 
Her influence with the executive was remarkable, 
and in many instances unfortunate convicts who 
had been unjustly sentenced, or in whose of- 
fences she discovered some mitigating circum- 
stances, were indebted to her efforts for their re- 
lease from imprisonment. 

On a bright Sunday morning in April, 1859, she 
sank peacefully to her rest. 

Her death produced a profound feeling in 
Washington among all classes of the community, 
for few residents of that city were more widely 
known or more highly esteemed. Eloqnent trib- 
utes to her character appeared in the city news- 
papers, and among the mourners at her funeral 
were President Buchanan and several members 
of his cabinet, while in front of her residence 
stood a large number of weeping men, women 
and children, many of them literally in rags, who 
had been the recipients of her charity. The last 
offices of religion having been performed, her re- 
mains were borne to their last resting-place in 
the Congressional Cemetery. 

This woman's example showed that true moral 





principle may rise like a shaft of light amid ad- 
verse circumstances. She did all she could to 
retrieve the evil she could not help, and lefta 
memory of loyalty to truth which was not 
stained by evils which she did all in her power to 
prevent and to remedy. 

True character wins respect whatever may be 
its surroundings. 
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MOUNT BLANC CONQUERED. 

Blind men have overcome many obstacles, but 
none so formidable as the one which Mr. F. T. 
Campbell, formerly connected with the Institu- 
tion for the Blind in South Boston, has surmount- 
ed. Several years ago, he went to England in 
company with his wife, and founded a similar 
institution there. Recently, he ascended Mount 
Blanc, and in the London Times he gives the fol- 
lowing description of his climb: 


My ascent of Mount Blanc was not a sudden, 
reckless undertaking. It was the result of a 
fixed purpose, and only undertaken after a long 
and careful preparation. 

In order to carry on my work on behalf of the 
blind, it was necessary to keep up my pluck, en- 
ergy, and determination. 

Skating, swimming, rowing, and riding have 
all contributed their share to this end, but last 
year I went to Switzerland to try mountain climb- 
ing. 

The experiment was highly successful. This 
year I went again, accompanied by my wife, son, 
and His Highness Prince Alexander George of 
Hesse. 

After four weeks’ continuous work on the gla- 
ciers, and in various mountain ascents, I went to 
Chamouni, and withont difficulty achieved the 
object of my summer’s excursion. 

in company with my son, with Bevoit as lead- 
ing guide, I attacked Mount Blanc. 

At first the guides expected to drag me up, but 
I gave them their choice to leave me to climb in 
my own way, or give up the undertaking. Iwas 
resolved to make an honest climb, or give up the 
ascent. 

I took my place onthe rope in the ordinary 
way, except that the distance between my son 
and myself was only a few feet. This enabled 
me to follow his footsteps closely, and in such 
places as the very dangerous crevasse near the 
grand plateau, we moved in immediate succes- 
sion. 

For instance, before he would take the fingers 
of his right hand out of the hole which had been 
cut in the wall for the purpose, my left hand 
would tonch his right hand, and be ready to oc- 
cupy the hole as soon as he relinquished it. 

With the exception of cutting very excellent 
steps for me, the guides, during the ascent, did 
not assist me in any way. I was glad to find that 
the ascent of such steep places as the Rosse was 
much easier than I had anticipated. 

The cutting of steps required some time, and 
allowed me at my leisure to prepare for each dif- 
ficult and dangerous step. 

Besides carrying a strong alpenstock, I always 
take with me in difficult climbs a short walking- 
stick, which I often use im my right hand as an 
indicator; and to show the skill which it is possi- 
ble to attain in this way, I may mention that I 
did not miss a single step in the entire ascent. 

When I reached the summit, Bevoit exclaimed, 
*‘Welcome tothe summit of Mount Blanc. You 
are the first and last blind gentleman who will 
ever stand upon this, the highest point in Europe!”’ 

But my mind was busy. Passing from peak 
to peak, I went around the circle, dwelling on 
many favorite summits. They had all been care- 
fully studied, and each in its turn brought some 
new-winged hope for the future. 

It was very cold, and the guides soon reminded 
us that we must begin the descent. Before do- 
ing so, however, I consecrated my life anew to 
the blind, and have returned to England to pros- 
ecute this one purpose of my life. 

In difficult climbs, I rely entirely upon my own 
careful steps and the strength of my own arm, 
but in making descents, it is otherwise, especially 
over snow slopes. 

Here I take the guide’s arm, and the alpenstock 
in the other hand, and bound down with great 
rapidity. We made the descent to the Grands 
Mulets in three hours and thirty minutes. 
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RUSSIAN FRIENDSHIP FOR AMERI- 
CANS. 

From the time of Catherine to the present, the 
policy of Russia has been one of uniform friend- 
ship for the United States. This friendly feeling 
permeates all classes of society. It is a strong 
sentimental attachment for Americans, and is felt 
alike by the noble and the peasant. During the 
late war between Russia and Turkey, an Ameri- 
can officer, Lieut. Greene, accompanied the Rus- 
sian army asa student of military science. He 
tells in his report many incidents which illustrate 
this friendship. On one occasion he took refuge 
for the night with a Russian officer, and thus de- 
scribes his reception: 


His reception was in unison with that which I 
invariably received from every one of his class, 
and the open-hearted warmth of which I was 
often puzzled to account for. 

He spoke but a few words of French and Ger- 
man, barely more than a few phrases of Russian 
which I had by that time acquired, but it was 
enongh for him to understand that I was an 
American. 

Everything was immediately placed at my dis- 
posal; my horses had the best stalls in the 
wretched little stable, and plenty of forage to 
eat; the samovar was immediately set boiling 
for tea; whatever meat he had was at once pnt 
to cooking; his chest was opened to take ont the 
one or two delicacies which he possessed in the 
way of food. 

His one knife and fork were cleaned for my 
use; his servant was called a fool and a block- 
head for not being quicker with his supper. 

His few St. Petersburg cigarettes were forced 
upon me; and when it was time to go to bed he 
insisted long and urgently, thongh I would not 
yield, that I should sleep on his camp-bed while 
he took the mud floor. 





In the morning he was equally urgent that I 





of potted meats which he possessed, on the ground 
that I would need them out in the storm, while 
he might remain where he was for ten days or 
more, 

In a word, everything that was sible was 
done to make us change places for the night—he 
to become the ill-provided traveller, and I the 
comparatively comfortable lodger in a house, 
such as it was. 

I never saw this man before nor after the one 
night I passed with him, yet, had I been his fos- 
ter-brother and playmate from childhood, now 
rejoining him after a long absence, he could not 
have done more for me. 

The same thing happened to me on dozens of 
occasions, and as I found that more than once 
when I was mistaken for an English officer or 
correspondent, my reception was very cold, I at 
last. became convinced that all this kindness was 
due to my nationality. 





——<+@>— 
For the Companion. 


THE SACRED NAME. 
How shall I sing the Name so dear 
That it is music but to hear! 

How chant His praise to whom belong 

The praises of the angel throng! 

From all Eternity He knows 

The melody that Heaven o’erflows; 

Discordant to His ears Divine 

Must be, O Earth, all songs of thine! 

Yet blessed be this Precious Name 

He bore for us through toil and shame; 

He asks not what we cannot bring, 

Such praises as His angels sing. 

But day by day He seeks to win 

Our wandering hearts from ways of sin, 

And tune onr lives to sweet accord 

By sweet obedience to His word. 

If tears are mingled with our song,— 

And tears to earth must still belong,— 

The Christ who came those tears to share 

The faltering of the song will bear. 

And when the broken heart o’erflows 

Wit the sad utterance of its woes, 

His Name low-mingled with the strain 

Makes melody amid the pain. 

JEsvs;—why should we seek or long 

To magnify the Name in song! 

No music Heaven itself can claim 

Beyond the music of that Name! 
HaRRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


arenes pererenpancecsa 


° 
HIS OBJECTION. 

In courts of law where the ceremony of “‘kiss- 
ing the book”’ is required in taking the oath, the 
same copy of the Bible or Testament serves a long 
time, and receives the touch of all kinds of lips. 
A young man, whose name happened to be the 
same as that of a noted infidel, was recently called 
up to be sworn before a London tribunal. 

*Mr. Horatio Bradlaugh.” 

The words had hardly ceased to echo through 
the crowded court-room when a tall, handsome'!y 
dressed, courtly mannered young man walk 
quietly to the front. Everything about the wit- 
ness betokened a thorough gentleman. With 
folded arms, he stood facing the desk. 

“Kiss the book.’’ 

“T respectfully decline, judge.”’ 


His honor looked aghast; the chief’s hair lifted | * 


his hat alnist off his head, and the spectators, of 
all colors and sizes, were struck motionless with 
amazement. The witness stood with folded arms 
and erect figure, his head turned from the ex- 
tended volume. 

*‘Are you an infidel?” 

“Tam not.” 

‘Perhaps you are an atheist?’ 

“Not at all.” 

“And you refuse to kiss this book?” 

“T decline to kiss that book.”’ 

“Are you mad, man?” 

‘My mind was never clearer.” 

‘Do you believe in the Bible?”’ 

“Ido; but I’m not willing to kiss that one.” 

It looked like a case of delicacy or sanitary 
scruple, such as makes cleanly and refined peo- 
ple shrink from using a common towel, etc.; but 
it turned out to be a case of commercial cheek. 
The young fellow was a book-agent, and he end- 
ed his colloquy with the judge by offering to sell 
him a new Bible, and naming his price. 

——_——_<+@o———___—__ 


“MY INFLUENCE.” 

Mr. W. H. Baldwin, of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, recently closed an address 
on “‘Moral Courage’’ with the following impressive 
illustration: 


“Gather up my influence and bury it with me,’’ 
were the dying words of a young man to the 
weeping friends at his bedside, as stated to the 
speaker awhile since by one to whom he was 
dear. What a wish was this! what deep anguish 
of heart there must have been as the young man 
reflected upon his past life!—a life which had not 
been what it should have been. With what deep 
regrets must his very soul have been filled as he 
thought of those young men he had influenced 
for evil!—influences which he felt must, if possi- 
ble, be eradicated, and which led him, faintly but 
pleadingly, to breathe out such a dying request— 
‘Gather up my influence and bury it with me.”’ 

My young friends, the influence of your lives, 
for good or evil cannot be gathered up by your 
friends after your eyes are closed in death, no 
matter how earnestly you may plead in your last 
moments on earth. Your influence has gone out 
from you; you alone were responsible; you had 
the power to govern, to shape; your influence no 
human being can withdraw. Such a request can- 
not be fulfilled. It is impossible. Your relatives 
and friends cannot ‘‘gather up your influence 
and bury it with you.”’ Young men, live noble, 
true, heroic lives. Possess this ‘‘moral courage’’ 
in full proportions, and at all times—every where. 


——___—_+@>————————— 
BLUNDERS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
A writer, familiar with telegraphing, gives the fol- 


lowing ing inst of blunders caused by the 
alteration of dots and dashes in the code: 


A dot will convert the word “save” into “rave,” 
“pound” is easily transposed into ‘‘found,” and the 
words “dead” and “bad” are made up of precisely 
the same number of dots and dashes, the only differ- 
ence being the insertion of a space. ° 

After reading this, none will be surprised that, 
when a party of young ladies was announced as hav- 
ing “arrived all right,” the message was delivered as 





should take the greater part of the half-dozen caus | “arrived all tight,” and that also, when a husband 





went to the seaside to secure apartments, and ar- 
ranged with his wife that if he found apartments he 
would telegraph for her to come, but if unsuccessful 
would return home, he telegraphed, “Home to- 
night,” but she received the message, “Come to- 
+ il and the result was that they crossed on the 
road, 


Again, a gentleman was out of town and his only 
child was at home unwell—with the measles, he sus- 
ected; his wife telegraphed, “Rash all gone,” but 
ae received a message, “‘Cash all gone.” 
+> - —____-— 
U AND OO. 

A Southern letter-writer takes occasion, in an ex- 
change, to criticise the affected pronunciation of U, 
which he says is characteristic of Northerners. Coun- 
try pedagogues and schoolma’ams forty years ago 
used to teach children to say “rool” for rule, etc., 
and this was probably an extreme effort to cure them 
of the habit of calling it “rewl.” But to suppose 
that such pronunciation is common among us now is 
as much a mistake as the English notion that every 
Yankee talks through his nose. Says the writer: 





Ninety-nine out of every hundred Northerners 
will say institoot instead of institute, dooty for duty 
—a perfect rhyme to the word beauty. They will 
call new and news, noo and noes—and so on through 
the dozens and hundreds of similar words. Nota 
dictionary in the English language authorizes this. 
In student and stupid, the “u’’ fias the same sound 
as in cupid, and should not be pronounced stoodent 
or stoopid, as so many teachers are in the habit of 
sounding them. 

If it is a vulgarism to call a door a doah—as we all 
admit—isn’t it as much of a vulgarism to call a news- 
paper a noospaper? One vulgarism is Northern, 
and the other Southern, that’s the only difference. 
When the London Punch wishes to burlesque the 
pronunciation of servants, it makes them call the 
—_ the dook, the tutor the tooter, and a tube a 
toob. 

You never find the best Northern speakers, such 
as Wendell Phillips, George William Curtis, Emer- 
son, Holmes, and men of that class, saying noo for 
new, Toosday for Tuesday, avenoo for avenue, or 
callingadupeadoop. It isa fault that r Southern- 
er never falls into. He has slips enough of another 
kind, but he doesn’t slip on the long “u.” As many 
of our teachers have never had their attention called 
to this, I hope they will excuse this notice 


—§ > 
FASHIONABLE CONVERSATION. 


A gentleman took down verbatim the conversa- 
tion between two fashionable ladies during a morn- 
ing call. He reports it as follows: 


“How do you do, dear?” 

“Pretty well, thank you.” (They kiss.) 

“How have you been this age?” 

“Pretty well. How have you been?” 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“Pleasant to-day.” 

“Yes, very bright, but had a shower yesterday.” 
“All your family quite well?” 

“Quite well, thanks. How is yours?” 

“Oh, very well, thank you.” 

‘*Have you seen Mary B. lately?” 

“No, but I have seen Susan C.” 

“You don’t say so! Is she quite well?” 

“Yes, very well, I believe.”” (Rising.) 

“Must you go?” 

“Yes, indeed ; I have seven calls to make.” 

Do call again soon.”’ 

“Thank you; but you don’t come near me once in 
n age.’ 

a you shouldn’t say so, dear; I’m sure I’m very 
ood,” ’ 


“Good-by.” 
“Good-by, dear.” 








Sea eee 
A PREACHER INTERRUPTED. 

A public speaker should see to it, in using an illus- 
tration, that he neglects none of the details necessary 
to its unity. Otherwise he may be interrupted, as a 
preacher in Portland was, by some one more curious 
than diffident: 


In the course of the sermon the preacher said he 
was once out on a lake in a boat, when by a mishap 
he lost both oars. The wind was rising, night was 
coming on, and he was in imminent danger of being 
swamped and finding a watery grave. 

What could he do? Evidently nothing himself; so 
he knelt down and prayed long and fervently for de- 
liverance. He placed himself in the hands of the 
Lord, and so was saved. 

A sailor listened to the story with breathless in- 
terest, and was manifestly disappointed that the de- 
tails of the rescue were omitted. After waiting until 
the end of the sermon, he rose in his pew, as the 
benediction was about to be pronounced, and said,— 

“Say, Mr. Preacher, I want you to tell me how you 

‘ot ashore.” The minister explained that a man saw 
— from the shore and put out in a boat to reseve 
him. 


HABIT’S POWER. 


The force of habit is illustrated by this humorous 
anecdote told in the Cleveland Herald: 


Dea. B——, of Ohio, a very pious man, was noted 
for his long prayers, especially in his family. One 
Monday morning, the deacon and his wife were alone, 
and as was his usual custom after breakfast, a prayer 
was offered. 

There being an unusual amount of work that day, 
the deacon’s prayer was short. He seized his hat and 
milk-pail, and started forthe barn. His wife being 
very deaf, did not notice his absence, but supposed 
him to be still engaged in prayer. 

On his return from milking, he was surprised to 
find her still kneeling. He stepped up to her and 
shouted, “‘Amen!’’ when she immediately arose and 
went about her work as if nothing had happened. 


‘sais ase EE a 
GOOD IMPERISHABLE. 
Says a recent writer: 


I remember, not long ago, seeing some larkspur 
and lady’s slipper in the midst of a sterile-looking 
field; upon inquiring how these garden flowers came 
there, I heard that many years ago there was an old 
house there, but it had been gone more than sixty 
years. Yet, notwithstanding that field had been 
reaped and sowed, ploughed and pastured, season 
after season, for so many years, these simple little 
flowers lived on, a memento of innocent childhood, 
blooming out of the most squalid poverty. 


Evil has the same immortality. If the children’s 
hands had sown thistles, they would have remained 
as long. 

AMBIGUOUS. 

A doubtful compliment was this one, uttered by 

good but undiscerning men: 


A young minister and his wife visited the congre- 
pe where his father was previously the pastor. 

e preached on the Sabbath, and after service one 
of the venerable elders, speaking with the young 
minister’s wife, said, “Your husband preached from 
the same text that his fatlier did the last time he was 
in that pulpit.” “Indeed!” replied the lady, “I be a 
it was not the same sermon, too.” “Oh no,” said the 
good elder, “his father was a dreadful smart man.” 
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For the Companion. 


**SOMEBODY.” 
A wonderful child is Augusta Grace, 
With ever a smile on her rosy face; 
Ah, if we only as much could say 
Of somebody else not a mile away! 
Augusta Grace is a lady sweet, 
And loves to be always nice and neat; 
She would not worry for all the world 
When her face is washed, or hair is curled. 
She does not scream when she has to go 
Up stairs to bed; oh dear me, no! 
Her round eyes stare in mild surprise 
At somebody else’s horrid cries. 
She never would stamp her foot, and say, 
“I will!” and “I won't!” that’s somebody’s way; 
Nor tease for her Sunday shoes and hat. 
*Tis only the bad little girls do that. 
If she had a baby, do you suppose 
She would let it fall on its tender nose, 
Or fling it away behind some chair, 
Then go for a walk and leave it there? 
Nay, I rather think that Augusta Grace 
Might shrink, ashamed, to fill somebody’s place,— 
Would prefer to be—if one or the other— 
A good wax doll than a naughty mother. 
JULIA M. Dana. 
bias eo eee ale 
For the Companion, 
BOAT-BUILDING. 

As soon as Jolinny learned to read he began to 
read altogether too much, and would sit in his lit- 
tle chair for more than an hour at a time poring 
over a book. 

He even began “Pilgrim’s Progress” and a 
‘Natural History,’ and could give a great deal 
of information to baby Nan about pythons, scor- 
pions, ichneumons, and all sorts of things. He 
was heard to say,— 

“Baby, in one drop of water there are thou- 
sands of little tiny living things so small you 
can’t see them!’’ 

Nan replied, “Oh yes! aint they pretty?” 

“Why, baby, you can’t see them. You don’t 
know whether they’re pretty or not!’ exclaimed 
Johnny. 

3ut that made no difference to Nannie. 

Johnny was not very well, and there came a 
spell of wet, chilly weather, so he had to stay in- 
doors, and he read more than ever, losing all in- 
terest in his toys and letting Nannie do what she 
liked with them. 

“Johnny, you mustn’t read so much,” mamma 
would say; “you will certainly hurt your eyes.” 

But this had so little effect that at last she put 
the books on a high shelf, and said,— 

“Johnny, you must do something else. Play 
with your blocks. You used to build such pretty 
things.”’ 

“T can’t, unless you’ll play too, mamma,”’ said 
Johnny, bestirring himself unwillingly. 

“Oh, anything to help the cause!’’ said mamma, 
‘Come, Nan, and let’s teach Johnny how to 
play!’ 

So mamma, Johnny, and Nan all sat down on 
the floor and began to build with the blocks. 
They built a house, a tower, and a boat. 

This boat was a very simple affair, made of 
about eight blocks laid together, with one tall 
blue one on top. It looked like a raft with one 
mast, and you could push it along on the floor. 

It interested Johnny very much, and he began 
to plan improvements. 

“T'm going to build a boat with a cabin,”’ he 
said, and in a few minutes he exclaimed,— 

“Look, mamma! It’s done. See, it’s got a 
eabin, and windows, and a smoke-stack!’’ 
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By this time he was so absorbed that mamma 
could safely leave him, and take up her sewing 
again, only looking now and then when he called 
her to admire the newer and better ones he kept 
building. 

At last after a long, busy silence, he said, tri- 
umphantly, ‘Look, mamma, see this /’’ 

And this is what she saw. 

“Why, that’s splendid!”’ said mamma, in hon- 
est admiration. 

“It'll sail, too!” said Johnny, carefully pushing 
it along on the carpet. ‘What kind of a boat is 
it, mamma?’ . 

“A war-frigate,” replied mamma, making a 
bold guess. 

“Oh, then I know what I'll do!” cried Johnny, 
jumping up, “I'll put my lead soldiers on it, and 
the cannon.” 

So on went the little soldier-men, standing 


not stand were put in the hospital below. Then | 


“Now, I'll sail it under the table and keep it 
till papa comes,”’ said Johnny. 


till it was in harbor. But do you think papa ever 


terror and mischief in her eyes, dashed the fine 
frigate to pieces. 


ny’s mind off from his books, and for a few days 
at least, he thought there was nothing in the 
world so nice as boat-building. 

Mary L. B. BRANCH. 
—— 
For the Companion. 
GETTING THINGS MIXED. 


Patty was away from home ona journey with 
her mother. They stayed one night with an old 








ways called her husband ‘‘daddy.”’ 


down for family prayers, and the old gentleman 
was reading a chapter in the Bible, when all at 
once the old lady interrupted him. 
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up at her, “I have fed him,’’ and then he went | 
So he pushed it slowly and steadily on its way | on with his reading. | 


saw it? Alas, no! It was not long before Nan | seemed to her, and she thought she should laugh | 
crept under the table, and with a look of mingled | in spite of all she could do. 


laugh, was very much afraid she would, but Iam 
But it had served its purpose in calling John- | glad to say she managed not to. 


knew nothing abont roll-call. 
said the teacher. 


couple, and the old lady was very queer, and al- | tones. 


In the morning, after breakfast, they all sat| present only,’’ called out Mr. D. 


on with the roll as soon as it was quiet. 


COMPANION 


“O daddy!’ she said, ‘have you fed the little | 


when the cannon was mounted, too, you would | pig this morning? I happened to think of it, and 
have owned it looked very imposing. was afraid I should forget to ask you,” 


‘*Yes,”* said the good old man, meekly, looking 


Patty will never forget how very funny it | 


Her mother, who knew how easy Patty was to 





For the Companion. 
HENRY’S FIRST ROLL-CALL. 


It was Henry Allen’s first day at school, and he 
“Henry Allen,” 


“Sir?” cried Henry, starting to his feet. 

“Say present, my boy,”’ said the teacher. 
“Present, my boy,’’ repeated Henry in clear 
Of course the scholars laughed. ‘Just say 
‘Present only,’’ shouted Henry. 

Here the teacher and all laughed, and he went 





For the Companion. 


THISTLEDOWN. 


Little Miss Thistle lived in a basket, 

But why she lived there, dear children,—don’t ask it! 
The basket was pretty and cosey, but thorn-full, 
And little Miss Thistle was just a bit scornful. 

She had nothing to do, and for naught did she care 
But for getting pink feathers to put in her hair; 
So many she wore at a time, ’twas no wonder 

That no one could see her silly head under. 


When little Miss Thistle grew older and wiser, 
No longer she wanted the plumes to disguise her, 
She pulled them all out, and she let loose her tresses, 
Long, silken and fine, to the zephyr’s caresses, 
But when she began to look clearly around, 
Some very great faults in her basket she found; 
She wished it was deeper, she wanted it wider, 
And something about it exceedingly tried her. 








For the Companion. 


ROBIN. 

Jotham was putting the winter’s store of ap- 
ples in the cellar, and Robin was helping him. 

It was grand sport at first, but the cellar steps 
were steep, and when Robin had toiled up and 
down a few times, his fat little legs began to 
grow tired. So, when Jotham went to the or- 
chard for another wheelbarrow load of apples, 
Robin stayed behind. 

This is how he happened to be all alone in the 
big cellar. 

It was a pretty nice cellar, with the yellow sun- 
light pouring down throngh the wide-open doors, 
and the spicy smell of apples, and the long cob- 
webs, like fairy lace curtains, hanging from the 
dusty beams, and the preserve closet, with its 
store of good things, and 

Somebody had left the preserve-closet door un- 
buttoned—that bothersome Somebody, who is 
always doing all manner of mischief. 

It was a high-up button, quite out of reach of 
Robin’s short arms. He never would have 
thought of turning it, but since it was turned, | 
why shouldn’t he open the door? | 

“Mamma won’t care if I look,’’ he said to him- 
self. 

But he umped when the door squeaked. 

There were rows and rows of jars upon the 
shelves. 

‘The little ones are soldier-men,”’ said Robin, | 
‘‘and the big ones are captains, and the biggest | 
of all ones are gen’rals.”’ 

A ray of sunlight slanted through the crack in 
the door, and fell on one of the soldier-men. 

“He's got a red coat; strawb’ries, I wouldn’t 
wonder,”’ whispered Robin to the cobwebs. “I’m 
real thirsty an’ hungry. Maybe I'd best take 
that hindest strawb’ry man.” 

The cobwebs didn’t object. Only a fat spider 
came out of his den to see Robin lift down a pint 
jar of rich preserves, and shut the closet door, 
and run around behind the apple-bin, where 
there was deep shadow, and the fat spider 
couldn’t see if he wanted to. But I don’t be- 
lieve he did. 

When Jotham trundled his barrow up to the 
cellar door again, a little boy was sitting on the 











wherever they could, and the three who could 








step where he had left Robin—a little boy with 
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faintly. 


|sion. He wondered if he were going to die there 

















Said little Miss Thistle, “I will not stay in it, 
The shabby old thing! I’ll leave it this minute!” 
Thereupon out she sprang with the grace of a fairy, 
Her form was so light, her raiment so airy; | 
But, caught in the arms of the frolicking breeze, | 
She was borne in a trice to the tops of the trees; 
Over hill, over dale, over woodland and meadow, 
She swept with the wind, like a flitting cloud- 
shadow, 
At length the gay breeze of his frolic grew weary, 
And into a cieft In the ground, dark and dreary, 
He dropped poor Miss Thistle. 
She could not get out, 
So there she is prisoned this moment, no doubt. 
Yet I think, by-and-by, when the winter is over, 
And summer draws upward the green grass and 
clover 
With bright threads of sunshine and pale threads of 
rain, 
Miss Thistle will rock in her basket again. 
Carrie A. W. WHITE. 


crimson-stained fingers and mouth. And there 
was nothing left of the soldier-man and his red 
coat but an empty glass jar tucked away under 
the apple-bin. 

Robin didn’t stay in the cellar again. He fol- 
lowed Jotham into the orchard, and lay down un- 
der a russet tree. There was a great bird sail- 
ing along far up in the blue sky, and a late, lazy 
bee was droning over a dandelion which had just 
found time to blossom. 

The first thing Robin knew, the sun was al- 
most down, the tea-bell was ringing, and Jotham 
was shaking him. 

There were cream biscuit and strawberry pre- 
serves for supper. 

“T thought my little boy had worked so hard I 
must give him something he liked to eat,’’ said 
mamma, with a smile. 

“I don’t—believe I want—any,” said Robin 


Mamma looked at him sharply. ‘Very well,’’ 
she said, and this time she didn’t smile. Ah, 
those tell-tale fingers and lips! 

Robin went out to the stable and climbed up 
into an empty manger. Old Charley’s champing 
was better to hear than the clatter of the supper 
dishes. His stomach felt queerly, very much as 
it did when he went down the bay on the excur- 


all alone; and then the tears began to come. 

Just then mamma came, too. 

“Tell mother all about it,’’ she said, soberly. 

And Robin told. 

“You ate a pint of preserves?” cried mamma, 
aghast, 

“Yes’m,’’ answered Robin, with a little gasp. 
“O mamma, I’m so sick!’’ 

*TI—should—say—so!”’ cried mamma; and then 
she whisked him into the house, and sent a nasty- 
tasting emetic down after the preserves. 

Do you think it was pretty hard? Robin did, 
but he has kept away from the preserve-closet 
ever since; and he likes any kind better than 
strawberry soldier-men. ADA CARLETON. 
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THE mother of vinegar is very sharp. 
ORGAN-GRINDERS have a strong “‘turn’’ for 


| to-day. 





music. 
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(NUTS TO CRA: 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. A language old, 
As I’ve been told; 
. A very queer bird which 
Is much like an ostrich; 
A idle tale 
Which doth often prevail; 


to 


» 


— 


. Place on the list 
An evangelist; 


I understand to be 
Fruit from a far country; 


a 


a 


. Is when the sun 
Its evening race has just begun. 


Initials, downward, greet your ear, 
Thanksgiving Day your heart to cheer; 


Finals, downward, make a feast 

To last a dozen months at least. Lucius. 
2. ° 

A BURIED DINNER. 


Letter containing sixteen buried articles of food 
for a Thanksgiving Dinner. 

Wife—Our boy’s terse notes inform us they will be 
on hand to-morrow, so up to farmer John’s Billy 
must go for the customary fowl at once. L. E. Ryan 
is working in the store in my place to-day, like a 
Turk. fying me quizzically as I sapped in the 
room he said, “What is sauce for the goo—’’ but I 
ended his remarks by a short cut—“Let’s have no non- 
sense to-day.”” Then he showed me a letter which 


| had just come in addressed “Boston P. O., T. Atoes,” 


and in my care. I suppose it is meant for my poor 
old friend, Tom Atoes, as a lad inquired for him here 
a few days ago. 

I saw the Rev. J. Jarapu, D. D., in Geneva Avenue 
As he rode up I even made a start so as to 
intercept him, but it was a fruitless attempt. 

To state an urgent matter in a nutshell: see that 
the cook proves herself the most artistic of feeders 
to-morrow. L. G. BELL. 

3. 
WORD-BUILDING. 

Begin with a vowel, and add one letter at a time, 
making, by transposition or otherwise, a new word at 
each addition. 

1, Make a word of nine letters as follows:—a vowel; 
a musical syllable; attention; caution; extent; one 
who uses a certain weapon; a special privilege; an 
employée in a laundry; a band. 

2. Make a word of ten letters as follows:—a vowel; 
a preposition; a machine; an advertisement; a weap- 
on; aribbon; gazing; feelingasharp pain; those who 
remove their habitations; a slight knowledge. 

M. 


4. 
CHARADE. 

My /irst is coy and fair to see; 

“Take care, take care!”’ 
Should Cupid aim his dart toward thee, 
The fate of Sinbad thine might be, 
When, singing ‘neath the rolling wave, 
The siren combs her silken second, 
And lures him to a watery grave. 
Now listen to a friend’s advice, 

“Be wise, be wise!” 
And seek ‘neath woodland shade my whole, 
With care transport it to thy home; 
In crystal case, with bars of oak, 
*T will seek mid rocks and moss to make 
A thing of joy for beauty’s sake. 


5. 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


(The first word in the following sentences is found 
by beheading and curtailing the second, as ear in 
h-ear-t:} 

A boy in a wood. 

A British General in a rain-storm. 

An American General in a winter storm. 

The whole United States in a giri’s name. 

A piece of land in wovea goods. 

A poem in a mold. 

A gun in sweet cakes. 

Part of a circle in a tree. 

Ireland in a woollen fabric. 

A goddess in an Egyptian city. 

Hoar frost in a noted peninsula. 

Wine in a city of Portugal. 

A beverage in vapor. J.P. B. 


c. D. 


6. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





What is the difference between the ice and what 
the man holds in his hand? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1.12345 678 j%910 11 12 13 14 15 16 
CHEERFUL HEARTS TO 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
soy THB F£BARE & 
33 34 35 36 87 38 39 40 41 
ae ye . 
KEyY-worps.—Cherry, sail, silver, junk, feet, gen- 
too, hatchet, hog, hen. 
2. TURKEY, CHICKENS, APPLES, MINCE, PICK- 
LES, SHERBET, GRAPES, PINE, VEAL, ICE, 
PUDDING, DOUGHNUTS. THANKSGIVING. 
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his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Pooks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 

~ Sows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have «decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

The best medical advice should be promptly se- 
cured jn case of cholera infantum. ‘The tendency to 
a fatal issue is too great for tampering. The seat of 
the disease is the mucous membrane which lines the 
intestines; the brain, however, generally becomes 
more or less congested through the action of the 
sympathetic nerves which convey the irritation from 
the former to the latter locality. 

Among the causes are 

(1) Teething. In this case the inflammation, which 
dentition always gives rise to in the lining membrane 
of the mouth, is propagated downwards into the in- 
testines, the membrane which lines both being the 
same and continuous. 

(2) Insufficient clothing. The skin and the intesti- 
nal mucous membrane are most intimately related. 
If the furmer is chilled by the cold air of evening af- 
ter the debilitating heat of the day, the latter be- 
comes congested. A child should have woollen next 
its skin the year round. The night air should be 
avoided. 

(3) Improper food. The sour, undigested inass ir- 
ritates the lining membrane as it passes along. 
Moreover, the system, not being properly nourished, 
becomes predisposed to disease. A large portion of 
eases of cholera infantum are among children 
brought up on the bottle. There can be no full sub- 
stitute for the perfect food of nature. 

(4) Bad air. Most cases in cities are in courts and 
alleys where filth accumulates, and the air is bad, in- 
doors and out. But the air generally in large cities 
contains more or less of poisonous miasm. The 
surest way to save a child sick with cholera infantum 
is to take it into the country during the summer. 
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A WASP IN AN OLD MAN’S SLIPPER. 

There are times in the life of the smal! boy (says the 
Dallas, Texas, Herald) when he feels very sad from 
the use of aslipper upon him. But a slipper may 
now and then be a means of sorrow to some one who 
is older- 

A gentleman returned home from his daily toil 
and had pulled off his boots and was going to put on 
his slippers, when a how! of intense agony resounded 
through the hall. The affrighted family rushed to 
the door, and beheld their papa cleaving the shadows 
with wild gestures and frantic gyrations. 

“Take it off,’ he shouted, and made a grab at his 
foot, bat missing it, went on with the war dance. 

“Walter!” he shrieked, and started up stairs, three 
at a step, and, turning came back in a single stride. 

“Oh, I’m stabbed!’’ he cried, and sank to the floor 
and held his right leg high above his head; then he 
rose to his feet with a bound, screaming for the 
boot-jack, and held his foot out towards his terrified 
family, 

“Oh, bring the arnica!”’ he yelled, and with one 
despairing effort he reached his slipper and got it off, 
and with a groan as deep as a well and as hollow as 
a drum, sank into a chair and clasped his foot with 
both hands. 

“Look out for the scorpion,” 


he whispered, 
hoarsely, “I’m a dead man.” 


——> 
HOW BEES ARE MADE HARMLESS. 
The following contains a valuable hint to those 
who are obliged to handle bees. The little fellows 
are sharp strikers when disturbed, but it seems there 
is a very simple way to take the poison out of them. 
A gentleman says: 


Some years ago I was visiting a family in Sussex 
County, N. J., where a large number of hives of bees 
were kept in a yard near the farm-house. The bees 
were unusually cross and belligerent—they would 
“biz out wi’ angry fyke” at any one who approached 
their yard. On speaking to the old gentleman on 
the subject, he said they were feeding on the buck- 
wheat, and were full of “‘pizen,”’ and he would cure 
them by the time I came again. 

On the next day I found the bees quite pacific and 
quiet, freely letting me come close to their hives. On 
asking for an explanation of their amiableness, Mr. 
8. nted to an effigy hanging near the bee-yard. 

He had put this up in the night. In the morning 
the swaying of the effigy excited the warlike little 
fellows, and they literally covered their enemy all 
the forenoon, until al) had stung him to their con- 
tent, and had exhansted all their poison without 
harm to themselves or others. Verily, knowledge is 
power.—Frchange. 
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“MY FOOT.” 

Among the jokes of the campaign is the following 
told by 2 Congressman, just returned from “stump- 
ing’ Nevada, at the expense of his companion, a 
postmaster: 

The stage in which they left Pizen Switch, Mason 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








lady and a little girl. The child was so small that 
her feet did not reach the floor of the coach, and she 
presently became very tired and restless. 
Observing this, the Congressman told the mother 
that the child would be much more comfortable if 
she had some support for her feet, and at the same 
time informed her that under the seat was a valise 
that she could draw out which would be just tuc 
thing. 

The lady reached under the seat and began tug- 
ging away at what she supposed to be a valise. 

“Can’t you get it out?” said the Congressman. 

“No,” said the ye f “it don’t seem to come, 
though I might get it i i could find the handles.” 

Here the postmaster aroused from a dose, and said, 

“Why, my dear madam, you have got hold of my 
foot.” 
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UNITED AT LAST. 
We have seldom met a more touching story of the 
affection which keeps its hope, even when the heart 
is sick, than this touching romance of an old woman: 


Years ago some Welsh miners, in exploring an old 
pit that had long been closed, found the body of a 
young man dressed in a fashion long out of date. 
The peculiar action of the air of the mine had been 
such as to preserve the body so perfectly that it ap- | 
peared asleep rather than dead. 

The miners were puzzled at the circumstance; no 
one in the district had been missed within their re- 
membrance, and at last it was resolved to bring the 
oldest inhabitant, an old lady — her eightieth year, 
who had lived single in the village the whole of her 
life. 

On being brought into the presence of the body a 
strange scene occurred; the old lady fell on the 
corpse, kissed and addressed it by every term of lov- 
ing endearment, spoken in the language of a bygone 
generation. 

He was her only love; she waited for him during 
her long life; she knew that he had not forsaken her. 
The old woman and the young man had been be- 
trothed sixty years before. 

The lover had disappeared mysteriously, and she 
had kept faithful during that long interval. Time 
had stood still with the dead man, but had left its 
mark on the living woman. 

The miners who were present were a rough set, but 
very gently and with tearful eyes they removed the 
old lady to her house, and the same night her faith- 
ful spirit rejoined that of her long-lost lover. 
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A LAMP LIT BY LIGHTNING. 

The Northern Lights have been used to send tele- 
grams, their electric force charging the wires and 
working the marker without a battery. On the other 
hand, science makes lamp-light now out of electricity, 
and one case occurred last August of a lamp lit by 
the electricity of the skies. A correspondent of the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle says: 


The Sixth Avenue, in front of the St. Omer Hotel, 
near Twenty-Third Street, is illuminated by an elec- 
trie light at night. The lamp is not lit until dark, 
but one day passers-by were astonished at seeing the 
light burning with unwonted brilliancy at six o’clock 
in the evening. The illumination lasted for about 
two minutes and then died away. No one was more 
rama than Mr. Carpenter, proprietor of the 
hotel. 

He immediately sent to the company that supplied 
the lamp to ascertain the cause. No power had been 
connected, and the only apparent explanation was 
that the ny 4d wire connecting the carbons had been 
struck by the lightning, as the illumination was seen 
directly after a sharp flash. The engineer of the 
Electric Lighting Company says that this was un- 
doubtedly the case, and that the lamp burned as long 
as the electricity lasted. 


pone e 
“IS SHE GRAZY?” 
A correspondent of the Boston Herald finds fault 
with the travelling habits of the ladies, their nervous 
haste at depots, etc., and adds the following: 


It is almost pathetic to see the efforts of a woman 
to stop a horse-car or an omnibus. We can fancy the 
amazement of a tourist from a European city, where 
the horse-cars do not stop at the beck and call of 
passers-by, but only halt at regular intervals, on first 
witnessing the spectacle in question. 

“Dot voomans, ish she .grazy?” a newly-arrived 
German is said to have asked a bystander, as he saw 
a woman walking in front of him, suddenly, and with- 
out apparent cause, give a nervous twitch with a par- 
cel in her hand. A second’s interval, and s*e re- 
peated the movement a little more violently. A‘ last 
she frantically waved both hands, with parasol, bun- 
dle, shopping-bag, bangles, etc. She was only hail- 
ing ahorse-car. Several cars passed, meanwhile, but 
at last some driver took pity on her, and she got on 
board in triumph. 

Such a scene is enacted thousands of times daily in 
the streeta of Boston, and will, doubtless, continue 
to be until somebody introduces a parasol with a 
shrill whistle in the end of it. 


INTERVIEWING AN EDITOR. 

A burlesque writer furnishes the following as a 
“scene in an editor's office,’ which suggests pru- 
dence both to editorial contributors and to disaffect- 
ed patrons of papers: 


“T want to see the villain who wrote this article. 
Where's the proprietor of this paper?” 

“He's out.” 

“Where's the editor-in-chief?” 

**He’s out.” 

“Where's the managing editor?” 

“He’s ont.’”’ 

“Where's the reporter?” 

“He's out.” 

““Where’m I?” 

Ricketty slam-bang! Six panes of glass broken. 

“You're going out.” 

The man was found with collar-bone broken and 
-two ribs fractured on sidewalk and carried to hospital. 

And still they call newspaper offices safe! 


Ractcitial eases tie 
“PLEASE,” 


“Human nature,” says a writer for young women, 
“resents the imperative mood:” 


Think of this, girls. If vou ask achild to wait on 
you, say “Please.” Be polite to servants and inferi- 
ors. Be courteous even to the cat. Why push her 
roughly aside, or invite her claws? If kind good- 
nature and gentleness ruled in every home, what 
sunlight would nome enjoy! A great deal depends 
upon the girls—the sisters, the daughters. 
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WHEN is a boat like a heap of snow? When it is 
adrift. 


How does a stove feel when full of coals? Grate- 
ful. 


MARK TWAIN would have every steamboat com- 
pelled to carry in a conspicuous place the following 
notice: “In case of disaster, do not waste precious 
i A meddling with the life-boats. They are out 
of order.” 


“Dooror,” said Mrs. Pepper to her pastor, ‘do 
you think that a little temper is wrong in a woman?” 
“Certainly not,” replied the gallant clergyman; “on 
the contrary, it is a good thing, and she should be 











Valley, was crowded, Among the passengers were a 


enreful never to Jose it. i 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in Nervousness, Wakefulness, Etc. 
Dr. Revpen A. Vanox, of New York Institute and 
Bellevue Hospital, says, “The preparation on which I place 
the most reliance is Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.” (Com. 











100 SCRAP-BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 
transfer pictures, l0c.; 20 Gem Chromos, l0c.; or 
the lot for 25c. H, E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


HOICE LOT OF PEACH, APPLE, AND OTHER 
Fruit Trees and Plants at bottom Ag Prices tree, 
Mention paper, Address R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2,000 Recirg 
Book. Sells at Sight. You double your money, Ad- 
dress direet to Dr.Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor,Mich, 


’ PRESENTS free. Send address for 
particulars. F, TRIFET, 27 School St., 
oston, Mass, 


1G PAY. With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts, 
sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
S. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ARVARD BOOK 
HEAXoK Well made; 
designed with taste; no 
clumsy wooden base; 
no hinges; holds five or 
fifty vols. Every user 
of books should have it. 
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P 106 varieties, 20c,; 50 var.,l0c; 125 mixed, 
a l0c, 5 2 T 


37 Navy, lic.; 10 P, O., 25c; 9 Treas- 
ury, 10c.; 6 War, 8.; 3 Baden Land Post,6c.; 3 Bosnia, l0c.; 
5 Egypt, 8c.; 7 Greece, 12c.; 10 Hungary, l2c.; 12 Norway, 
l5e.; 10 Turkey, l0c, Agents wanted ; 25 per cent com. New 
Price-Listfree, Address M.E.VILES,Cambridgeport,Mass, 














HORTHAN pW iiting thoroughly taught 
by mail or personally, 
ituations procured for pupils when competent. 

Send for cirenlar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y 


CINCHO-QUININE 


Physicians say it is a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. Dose thesame, Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 


mail, Pree $1.50 per oz. 
BI ‘GS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


== COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders, 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct. stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-list and full infor- 
mation. 

THE POPE M™M’F’G Co., 
45 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 




















and STEREOPTICONS of all_kinds and_ prices. 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. A profitable business for a mun 
with small capital. lso, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. Send stamp for 116 page 
Catalogue. McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The. cheapest,,most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, lutchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list, 

CHAS, W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass, 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING. 


Planed to following thicknesses: 1-8 3-16 1-4 
Black Walnut, 9 to 18 in. wide, perfoot.. 6¢ 7c 8c 
White Holly, 8 to 15in. wide, per foot.. 9 12 15 

~ “4 to 7 in. wide, per foot..6 8 10 
For complete price-list, address PALMER, PARKER & 
CO., Corner Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 
World's ONLY CHAIR 
EXCLUSIVELY. ALL STYLES and RS for 
Invalids and Cripples. 

Self-propulsion by use of hands only in 

street or house. Comfort, durability,and 

ease of movement unequalled, Patentee 
and Maker of the “ Rolling-Chairs” 
pushed about at the Centennial. For 

MHlustrated Catalogne send stamp, and 

mention Youth’s Companion. 

HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N.Y. 


25 Sheets EMBOSSED SCRAP PICTURES, 
) exquisite designs, carefully selected, sent by mail on 
approval, for $1; 6 sheets, 25c.; 125 samples, 12c.; 300 Im- 
ported Transfer Pictures, 25c.; 144 for 12c.; 6 Chromo Aun- 
tograph Albums, 25c.; sample, 6c. All postpaid and re- 
turnableif not satisfactory. Lists free. Agents wanted. 
HENRY 8. DATE, 126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

























For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


xX BOX, 64 p. Autograph Album, 12 Xmas and 
MAS New Year, 10 Floral, 10 Bird, 12 Japanese, 12 8. 
S. and 12 Orient Cards, 48 p. Comic and 32 p. Japanese Al- 
bums, 64 p. Item Book, 12 Worsted Patterns, and 400 Album 
Quotations, Allfor45cts. 3 Boxes for $1. 

6 Page Autograph Album, Illustrated with 32 Pen 
YF Scrolis, Japanese Pictures, Birds, Ferns, etc., in 
Colors! Japanese Cover (12 Worsted Patterns and 10 Al- 
bum Quotations), all for lic; 6 for 60c. Send 3c. Stamps. 
6 mas, New Year, Japanese, and Orient Cards, 12 
Worsted Patterns and 100 Album Quotations, for four 

3c, stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


CAXTONETTE PRESS. 














ing, from $25 to $56. Will do the 
work of a $200 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. a for catalogue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


Self-Inking, only 88. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, 88. | 


GERMAN 






The most ular sweet 
inthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
a favorite with 
dren, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped S. 
rman, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAEKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter Bloom 
and Fall Planting, safely by maz/, at all post-offices. Five 
Splendid Varieties, your choice, all labelled, for $1; 12 for 
$2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 fur $5; 75 for $10; 
100 for $13. Send for our New Guide to Rose 
Culture, and choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our 
Great Specialty is growing and distributing Roses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose-Growers, WresT Grove, CHESTER Co., Pa. 








STANYAN’S PATENT BREAD MIXER 
AND KNEADER, 








Saves time and much hard labor; the hands do not touch 
the dough before baking where it is used, an obvious ad- 
vantage. DUTCHER TEMPLE CO., Sole Manufacturers 
and General Agents, Hopedale, Mass. 
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in lavisthle Front Coiffures. The best 
and most complete work in its line ever 
hed in the U.S. No Lady and no 
ir Dealer should be without 
Mailed by HAUSSER & CO., 390 Grand 
GS ods sent with privilege of returning. 





Relieved and cured without any operation or hindrance 
from exercise or labor by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s method. 
Principal office, 251 Broadway, N. Y., Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday. His book, illustrated with like- 


nesses of bad cases before and after cure, mailed to those 
who send ten cents, 


My New Illustrated Price List describing 
over 100Gold and SilverWaltham bes 





before paying any money. Undoub‘ed ref- 
erence. NE Wika tection heer re 








A Medicine that Acts 


AT THE SAME TIME ON 


TheLiver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful power to 
cure many diseases. 


Why Are We Sick? 


In many instances it is because these great organs be- 
come clogged or inactive, and poisonous humors ave there- 
Jove forced into the blood that should be expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


1S A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidney 
Complaints and Diseases, Weakness- 
es and Nervous Disorders, 


by causing free action of these organs and restoring their 
power to throw off disease. 


Why suffer bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why troubled by disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights? 
Use KIDNEY-WORT. It isa dry vegetable compound. 
One package will make six quarts of medicine. 
Get it of your Druggist. He will order it for you. 
Price $1 00. 
| » > ON ' 
| WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 


(Will send post-paid.) 








Burlington, Vt. 
rl Violin. Fine tone and fin- 


Pagan' 
> r ish, Italian strings, ebony 





silvereu frog, in viohu vr. Book and Instruction, 558 
ay music, including all of Pinafore. By express 
‘or .50. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Instruments of this quality are often sold as high as 10, 
A chance to get a fine instrument for so smali a smn is sel- 
| dom offered. rder at once, and secure a great bargain. 








$1.25 a Year. 

Specimen Copy, 10c. , 

Trial Trip, 3 25c. 
wiltchromo."™ 


A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Uustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with zach No, 
—BSend for Premiam List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, ‘. 
Box 2456, 46 Beekman &t., N. ¥. “ 





yj 
Send 3c. for Specimen Co: ot “Fret 8a" } 
Monthly.” Apams & Bis rat day 












suOP, 46 Beckman 8t., N, Y. 


| Address G.H. W.B ATES & CO., Importers, Boston, Mass. 








iene Rate, 








